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there are convents of various. sogs, and some of 
themrare built in ate places and almost in- 
accessible to the traveller. They are no less than 
sacred fortresses with awful and towering dun- 
geons; On the plan of some of theese convents 
the American penitentiaries are said to be rear- 


ed. dao the sacred vocabulary of Rome, such) 


ure called “sugri retiri,” or sacred asy- 
s. None but the victims and executioners 


saicerdotal nce can penetrate their mys- 
terious precincts. In one of those convents, on 


the Apennines, | happened to spend a few days. 
The room I[ occupied had once been tenanted, 
for several years, by a priest under the verdict 


of the Holy Inquisition. On.the wall, near the 
bed,he had inscribed the following wordsin Latin, 
of which I give here a translation : ‘ 


In these four walls, E..P... was detained 
_a Prisoner, 
. ._ A sport ofa persecuting world, 
monument of sacerdotal vengeance, 
who was, 
At a dead hour of the night, many years since, 
‘olen from friends and parents. 


Stranger, 
_ If yet alive, exclaim, poor unfortunate, alas! 
| If dead, say a requiem. er 
Adieu. 
VIE. Calend. of August, MDCCCXXXIV. 
_ But this is a mild convent, compared to one 
that exists in Corneto, near Civita Vecchia. 


_ Viewed from the sea, it seems an impregnable) 


citadel ; soldiers and friars, friars and soldiers, 
are the only human beings that move aroun@the 
walls. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
call this convent “the Gate of Hell,” for none 
who’ have ever entered into it; have éver been 
seen again. It is known thatthe Catacombs of 
Rome‘extend from the. Apennines to the sea 
shore, and. under the very foundation of the 
citadel of Corneto, and for two or three miles 
aroudd, the sea has dug its abyss, and filled it 
with quicksands which corpses alone can fa- 
thom 


Could it be to such a that the Bishop 


would have voluntarily retired? In the name 
of the American. public, we would ask the 
Freeman to be more explicit in his informations. | 

I myself. knew the Bishop for more than a 
year, and enjoyed during that time his most 
close. intimacy ; and [ testify, from his lips, 
that, in 1838, he never left Detroit voluntarily 
that he never remained at Rome voluntarily 
a prisoner of Propaganda and Holy Inquisition— 
that, while in Rome, he never retired voluntari- 
ly to.the convent of San Lorenzo, in Luccina, 
‘where Cardinal Fransoni, Prefect of Propagan- 
da, sentenced him to divide the scanty food and 


sniserable lodging of its poor friars. A common) 


ough table, a ragged arm chair, and four com-| 
-mon-ones, with a cot, constituted the furniture! 


of his cell, which he used both as parlour and 
bed-room. 

For this scanty board te Propaganda paid 
$10 monthly, and with the money of his masses| 
the Bishop had to defray his other expenses. 

So great was the penury in which the Propa- 
ganda had left my poor friend, that I have ofien 
and often seen him washing his linen and mend- 
ing his own. apparel. 
to accept half of my apartment, far more com- 
fortable than his, in San Lorenzo. He said to 
me, “I cannot volun/ari/y leave this convent, 
‘without the previous consent of Cardinal Fran- 
soni, who has doomed mie to stay here.” 

But what could induce the Propaganda to fal! 
so severely upon Mr. Reze? I know no other 
motives but these: 

When Bishop Reze arrived in Detroit, he 
wished to reform many abuses which had crept 
among his clergy and the nunneries, and which 
had excited much reproach from the Protestants. 
He secularized several nuns and suspended half 
of the priests, and among them a Belgian priest, 
who had had illicit intercourse with a Belgian 

nun. These two fled to Rome to seek revenge 

against the Bishop, and they found it by a Pel- 
giean friar, father De la Marche, the General 
Procurator of the Dominican order. 

But this was not all. The tone of the Bish- 
Op’s sermons grew more and more evangelical ; 
and as Mount Golgotha rose higher and higher 
before his thoughts, so from them in proportion 

the Vatican hill disappear. The Bishops) 
of the United States recoiled ; they muttered} 
heresy, heresy, and took council together against 
‘him, and before Rome had been apprized of 
‘their proceedings, the Bishop of Detroit had has- 
tened himself to Rome for his justification. 

Bat what before his American peers was his 
crime and his innocence, appeared in the eyes 
of Propaganda, an 

“Immortale odium et nunquam sanabile vulnus.”’ 

After the Bishop’s trial had lasted over two 
years, Rome found no legal ground to depose 
him, and still he was deemed dangerous to the 
furtherance of her ambitious views over this 
great Western Continent. He must return no 
more to his holy see in Michigan. That he 
might give up his resignation, the most seduc- 
tive inducements are held out tolure him. The 
Commissary of the Holy Office or [nquisition,} 
and Father Rothan, the General of the Jesuits, 
and other insinuating and skilful men, are de- 
puted to solicit and receive his resignation. But 
all attempts fail before his immovable resolu- 
tion. The Bishop knows too weil the Jesuiti- 
cal spirit of Rome. The defeated Propaganda 
- quailed, recoiled, and bent with rage against the 


In vain I entreated him! 


Bishop ; she threatened to send him toa “ dure 
carcere,” or convent strongly walled. But to, 
her words of seduction and threats, the Bishop 
has answered till this day, ‘* 1 must not resign, 
I cannot resign, I will not resign.” 

Aad Bishop Frederick Reze is still, in 1846, 
the legal Bishop of Detroit, as you can see 1n 
the Baltimore Metropolitan Almanac of the 
present: year. And after this conduct, we ask, 
whether the Freeman is justified to say that 
Bishop Reze has voluntarily retired to a Ger- 
man convent ? | | 

‘It is known by all, that he was one of the 
‘main instruments in the hands of the sovereign 
conspirators of Europe, in building that infernal 
machine, called the Leopold Assorviation, the ob- 
ject of which is to subvert the temple of reli- 
gion, and civil freedom of America, and prepare 
‘her nevo people for the monarchical regime. But 
Bishop Reze had lost the-wonfidence which’ the 
‘holy seven headed alliance of kings might have 
fesied on him; and the jealous policy of Prince 
“Metternich might possibly have drawn him into 
the Agstrian provinces, that his person be se- 


‘cured, dnd the sowers of the Leopoldine cause} 


‘be not shackled. J. Detaunay. 


your sins, and pray as’ if it was to 


he For the Presbyterian. 

 GLANCES AT THE PAST.—NO. Hil. 

‘From the discourse of the Rev. Robert Du- 
bois; on the origin and history of the Presbyte- 
rian con tion of New London, Chester 
county; nsylvania,; we draw most of the 
statements in this article. | 

Bik River, Great Etk, Upper Elk, Head of 
Blk, and Elk, are the names of the congrega- 
tion known:in the last century as East Notting- 
ham, and now as the Rock. ‘The Presbytery 
of Newcastle at its first meeting, consisted of 
James Anderson of Newéeastle, Daniel McGill 
of Patuxent, George Gillespie of Head of Chris- 
tiana, Robert Witherspoon of Appoquinimy, 
Thomas Evans of Welsh Tract, and Hugh 
Conn’ of Patapso or Bladensburg, Maryland. 
The project of forming the Presbytery of Snow 


Hilt’ failing, there were added to Newcastle) 


Presbytery, John Hampton of Snow Hill, Mary- 
land, and John Tho n of Lewestown, Dela- 
ware. 
lately come from Ireland, and setiled about the 
branches of Elk river, sent Thomas Reed and 
Thomas Caldwell to the Presbytery as Commis- 
sioners, to place the congregation under their 
care, ‘and to request that’ measures might be 
taken to settle a minister among them. The 
Rev. Samuel Young of Apoquinimy, was ap- 
pointed to make the necessary inquiries, and he 
having reported favourably, they were erected 
into a congregation and supplies appointed. On 
the 22d of September following, the Presbytery 
placed a call in Mr. Young’s hand, to settle at 
Elk river. This he declined, being probably 
them declining in health, for he died in the 
spring. They then called the Rev. Daniel 
McGill; and he, after staying with them about 
two years, declined the call. Mr. McGill was 
from Scotland, and came to this country in 
1713; at the solicitation of some Scottish mer- 
‘ehants in London, who were desirous of pro- 
curing @ minister for their friends on the Pa- 
tuxent. The question whether the settlement 
on the Patuxent was English or Scotch, has 
been started; it is enough to know that it was 
an important commercial ‘depot, trading direct 
with Europe. It is curious that the Presbytery 
needed to write to them, that the fact of their 
having more Deacons than Elders’ thight cause’ 
uneasiness to the Session, and to caution them 
that the Scriptures allowed no judicial power to 
Deacons. Mr. McGill left Upper Marlboro or the 
Patuxent in 1719, leaving the reputation of an 
austere man. He was employed by the Presby- 
tery to organize a church on the Potomac in 
‘Virginia, and as supply in Kent county. He 
was admired as a preacher, but declined the 
calls offered him. He died in 1723. 

In January 1724, Elk river calHed the Rev. 
Thomas Creaghead; he is said to have been a 
Scotchman, but to have removed to Ireland and 
been ordained there. He spent nine or ten 
years in New England, and on his joining 
Newcastle Presbytery, this call was made, but 
he declined and settled at White Clay Creek. 
In July following, Mr. Joseph Houston, a proba- 
tioner from Ireland, who had landed in New 
England, was received by the Presbytery and 
was sent as supply to Elk river. He was called 
and ordained October 15th, 1724. He was an 
excellent man; he removed in 1739, to the New 


York Presbytery and died in 1741. The Synod) 


remitted to his widow a bond he had given, 

In the spring of 1726, a few families on the 
northeast side of Great Elk petitioned for leave 
to build a meeting house, and have a_part of 
Mr. Houston’s time; this was the beginning of 
the congregation of New London, and after 
many refusals from the Presbytery and much 
contention, the difficulty was not finally ad- 
justed till 1731, when the people of New Lon- 
don settled the Rev. Mr. Gelston. 

After Mr. Houston’s removal, [ am uncertain 
whether they had a minister until the Great 
Revival divided them asunder. The New-side 


called their church East Nottingham, and the}. 


Rev, James Finley was ordained their pastor by 
the New Side Presbytery of Newcastle in 1752. 
The congregation of White Clay, with its pas- 
tor, the Rev. Charles Tennent, adhered to the 
New-side; but a portion withdrew and united 
with Elk river in calling the Rev. Alexander 
McDowell of Nottingham. The Synod trans. 
ferred Mr. McDowell to Newcastle Presbyt , 
(Nottingham then belonging to Donegal Presby. 
tery,) and ordered Newcastle Presbytery to sup- 
ply Nottingham for a year. Nottingham was 
vacant at the commencement of the Revival, 
and was a scene of wonderful displays of divine 

race and power. Thecongregatior divided and 
Built their new house, facing the old church on 
the opposite side of the road. 

About two years afler the union of the Sy- 
nods, the congregations of Elk and East Not- 
tingham united in the support of Mr. Finley. 
He remained their honoured and valuable pas- 
tor till 1782, when he asked for a dismission 
from his people that he might live with his chil- 
dren, who had removed to western Pennsylvania. 
The congregation resisted his request on the 
ground that he was beloved and useful, that he 
was comfortable in his worldly circumstances, 
and that there was a great destitution of faithful 
pastors. The Presbytery declined to*dismiss 
him, but the Synod dissolved the pastoral rela- 
tion, 


Mr. Finley did not remove to the West till) 


April, 1785. The Synod had appointed him in 
1771, to supply for two months the destitutions 
beyond the Allegheny; and several of the ear- 
liést members of Redstone Presbytery were pu- 

ils, trained in the knowledge of divinity by him. 
Dr. Power and Mr. Dunlap were students of 


his, and the Rev. Archibald Scott of Bethel,| 


Virginia. 

n the removal of Mr. Finley, the Rev. John 
Burton, then recently arrived from Scotland. 
supplied there for a time. For forty years after 
1790, the Rock church was united with New 
London in the* maintenance of a pastor; they 
united in desiring to make a call to the Rev. 
Francis Hindman, but the Presbytery declined 
to appoint a minister to preside in a meeting: 
called for that purpose. In 1794, they called the. 
Rev. Francis A. Latta, but after supplying them) 
a year, he declined the call, so did his brother 
the Rev. John E. Latta in 1800. In May 1809, 
the Rev. Robert Graham was called. and in- 
stalled in the December afier. Under his min- 
istry, in 1831-2, the people enjoyed a gracious 
refreshing. He died in 1835. The congrega- 
tion of the Rock or East Nottingham, have had 
for the last four or five years, the whole time of 
their pastor, the Rev. Abraham Dewitt. 

The New London congregation had its ori- 
gin as we have seen, in the endeavour of a few 
families in 1726, to have a meeting-house and 
a part of their pastor’s time. In March, 1728, 
the Presbytery recognized ‘New London as a 


‘in the spring of 1715, and was received by the 


On the 18th of May, 1720, the people 


congregation; but in the August after, refused 
them any supplies until they should seat their 
meeting house at a distance of six miles from 
Elk river church. In September, 1728, the 
people called the Rev. Samuel Gelston, and he 
having given up the call from Newcastle, the 


Presbytery entered on the question of placing| 


the'call in his hands, but finding that he had 
preached in the house which was within the six 
miles from Elk river; they ordered that he 


shonld cease to preach to them, until the house| 


was removed to the place they had designated. 


Bat in September 1731, the congregation per-| 


sisting in having the house remain where it was, 
and it. appearing to have done no injury to Elk 
river church, the matter was settled, and Mr. 
Gelston became the pastor. 

Samuel Gelston was born in the North of 
freland in 1692, and was licensed before he 
came to America. He landed in New England 


Philadelphia Presbytery in September, und in 
consideration of the destitute condition of the 
people of Kent county, he was sent there to sup- 
ply as a candidate. He fulfilled his appoint- 
ment to their satisfaction, but failed to return to 
them as he had promised, having received a call 
to Sodthampton, Long Island. The congrega- 
tion placed itself under the care of the Presby- 
tery, and the Synod being erected that year, the 


Rev. Mr. McNish of Jamaica, and Mr, Samuel! 


Pomeroy of Newtown, were directed to furm a 
Presbytery on Long Island, if they could per- 
suade ‘the neighbouring ministers to join with 
them, and Mr, Gelston’s ordination was _ re- 
ferred to them, Long Island had at this time 
in nearly every town a Puritan minister of the 
Independent persuasion, with a Ruling Elder. 
The Rev. George Phillips of Setauket in Brook- 
haven, joined in forming Long Island Presby- 
tery, and the Rev. Joseph Limb of Southold, 
was received soon afier. Mr. Gelston’s brother 
Hugh, resided at Southampton. The call was 
to be colleague with the Rev. Samuel Whiting; 
but it does not appear that Mr. Whiting joined 


the Presbytery, although he continued pastor 


there till his death in 1782, Mr. Gelston staid 
about ten years at Southampton, and on the 
27th of August 1728, joined Newcastle Presby- 
tery, and received a call to Newcastle. He 
was settled at New London scarcely three years, 
having been suspended in 1734, In 1735, the 
Synod having heard scandalous reports of his 
conduct in the Highlands of New York, sent a 
committee to investigate the matter. ‘I'he affair 
had been grossly and wickedly exaggerated, 
and he was restored in 1736, and joined Done- 
gal Presbytery. In the MS. life of Dr. Moses 
Hoge, the Rev. John B. Hoge says, that he was 
sent to Opequhon and Cedar Creek, Virginia, in 
1737, and probably organized the church there. 
His name never appears on the records of the 
Synod afier 1736, except twice or thrice, and 
then only in reference to some money due by 
him to the Synod. In May 1752, the Synod 
consented to remit the interest, provided he 
paid the principal forthwith. He is said to have 
diet October 22d, 1782. 

The second minister of New London was the 
Rev. Francis Allison. He was born in Ulster, 
Ireland, in 1705, and educated at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. On arriving in this coun- 
try, probably as a licentiate, he was invited by 
Mr. John Dickinson to take charge of his son, 
with liberty to receive other pupils. In June 
1736, he was under the care of the Philadelphia 
Presbytery, and before the 25th of May 1737, 
was ordained by Newcastle Presbytery at New 
London. He is said by Watson, in his Annals 


‘Newcastle. 
Rock in various ineffectual calls, until in 1809,}| 


of Philadelphia, to have had an Academy at 
Thunder Hill, Maryland. Mr. Dubois in men- 
tioning that in 1741, he opened a private Aca- 
demy, adds, ‘*it was one of the earliest of the 
kind in this country.” It certainly was not, for 
the school at Pencader, not to mention Log Col- 
lege, was long before it. On the division in 
1741, the Synod of Philadelphia was so weak- 
ened in strength, as not to be able to entertain 
the design of founding an Institution for the 


education of its candidates; in 1744, it engraft- 
ed its effort on the New London school, made 
tuition gratuitous in languages, philosophy and 
divinity, and gave Mr. Alison £20 per annum, 
and an assistant with £15. The necessity of 
the case soon required them to receive pay, ex-. 
cept from the poor or from beneficiaries select-| 
ed by the Trustees. The school flourished and, 
produced Charles ‘Thompson, Secretary of Con- 
gress, Dr. Ewing, Dr. Latta, Hugh Williamsen, 
M. D., David Ramsey, M.D., Gov. McKean 
of Pennsylvania, and the distinguished jurists, 
George Reed, and James Smith. 


The congregation of New London was, with 
its pastor, in the hottest of the battle during the 
great excitement under Whitefield. ‘That won- 
derful man passed and re-passed north and 
south, gathering hearers by thousands at Fagg’s 
Manor, Nottingham, White Clay and Bohemia. 
The eminent. Samuel Blair was labouring with 
most blessed success in the adjoining congrega- 
tion of Fagg’s Manor; the eloquent, vehement, 
and uncompromising Alexander Creaghead of 
Middle Octorara was restricted to no bounds, 
but Jike a flame of fire, scorched, kindled and 
consumed on every side. The no less vehe- 
ment and eloquent, Mr. John Cross, alike regard- 
less of all church laws, was producing wonder- 
ful effects for good at Nottingham. Mr. Alison 
saw much to condemn, mourn over and abhor, 
and was marked by Creaghead, as a Pharisee 
teacher, and, not obscurely pointed out by Gil- 
bert Tennent in his sermon at Nottingham on 
an unconverted ministry. Mr. Creaghead in- 
vaded Mr. Alison’s bounds, and preached to the 
people, as poor, perishing creatures, deluded 
into security by a carnal minded minister. It 
was the obstinacy of the New Brunswick bre- 
thren in refusing to suffer discipline to be exer- 


cised on Creaghead, that hurried the Old Side} 


to draw up the Protest and divide the church. 
Mr. Tracy in his history of the Great Awaken- 
ing, takes occasion of some slight grammatical 
error in the Protest, to insinuate that the Old 
Side, though professedly so zealous for learn- 
ing, were ignorant of the elements of Eng- 
lish. He is welcome to think so. Dr. Alison 
and his brethren, had rather more susceptibility 
than a clam, and when they wrote and spoke, 
it was as now, Christian men, who saw their 
brethren vilify their ministry and deny that 
they were in Christ, Mr. + Msg under such 
circumstances, might polish his periods, but 
Francis Alison and Gilbert Tennent neither 
could, nor would. 

There is no record that there was any sepa- 
tion from New Lendon; but with Samuel Blair 
and Samuel Finley near at hand, it seems un- 
likely that there was not a large number drawn 
off to the New Side. About 1744, the state of 
the congregation may be guessed, from their 
erecting a brick church, sixty-three hy thirty- 
eight feet, with long, low walls, antique Swe- 
dish or hipped roof, arched door and windows, 
and leaden window sash, imported from the mo- 
ther country. The pulpit stood in the side of 
house, and the pews were of various forms, pat- 
terns and colour, each individual constructing 
his own, according to his means and fancies. 

Mr. Alison left New London before May 
1752, and became Master of the Grammar 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
was installed pastor of the First Church in Phila- 
delphia. In 1755, he was made Vice Provost 
of the University. Bishop White who was edu- 
cated under him, says *“* he was a manof un- 
questionable ability in his department, of real and 
rational piety, and of a liberal mind; prone to 
anger, but very placable and affable.” He was 
the finest Latin scholar of his time in America. 
In August, 1759, he went as Chaplain with 
Colonel Burd to Fort Cumberland, and staid till 
November. In 1764, he sided with Chief Jus- 
tice Allen and the Presbyterians generally, in 
opposing Dr. Franklin and the Quakers in’ en- 
deavouring to throw off the proprietary govern- 


ment, and place the provinces under the king. 


Richard Penn in 1768, gave him the splendid 
tract at the confluence of the Bald Eagle with, 
the West Branch, now Clinton county; such 
was his sense of the value of his services. 

Dr. Alison after the union in 1758, felt ag- 
grieved at the methods used by the majority 
of Philadelphia Presbytery, toward candidates, 
and the Synod erected the Second Presbytery 
of Philadelphia in 1762, for his comfort. I: 
consisted of Mr. Rubert Cross, Dr. Alison, Dr. 
Ewing, Mr Simonton of Great Valley, and Mr. 
Latta of Deep Run. To it were afterwards 
added Mr. Elder of Paxton and Derry, Mr. Tate 
of Donegal, Mr. Steel of Carlisle, and Mr. Mc- 
Mordie ; aad in 1788, it was dissolved, the rea: 
son for its existence having ceased .long before. 
Dr. Alison died November 28th, 1779. 

New London remained without a pastor till 
1771, having in 1764 called the Rev. James 
Davidson, and in 1766, Dr. Francis Alison. 
The Rev. James Wilson graduated at Nassau 
Hall in 1770, was licensed by Newcastle Pres- 
bytery in April 1770, and was called to Big 
Spring in Carlisle coer and to New Lon- 
don. He was ordained and installed over the 
latter church, October 15th, 1771; served asa 
chaplain in the war, and in October 1778, 
asked leave to resign the pastoral charge, in 
consequence of being unable to preach from a 
wound in his cheek. The congregation offered 
“to advance something genteel” for his sup- 
port, and t6 wait a year for his recovery; this 
he declined and was dismissed. He removed 
to Wye River, Maryland, engaged .in business, 
never being able with comfort to preach. His 
daughter, the widow of the late Rev. Dr. Jen- 
nings of Nashville, died’a few years ago in 
Philadelphia. 

For thirty one years the congregation was 
without a pastor. ‘They called in 1785, the 
Rev. Samuel Barr, but he preferred accepting a 
call to Pittsburgh, from whence he removed to 
New London then united with the 


the Rev. Robert Graham was settled, giving two- 
thirds of his time to New London, and one- 
third to the Reck. ministry extended 
through twenty-four years, and he died in 
1835, closing a life of unwearied attention to his 
Master’s work in peace and honour. His suc- 
cessor, the Rev. Robert Patterson Dubois, was 
ordained in December, 1836. He has sought 
diligently for materials to preserve the memory 
of the fathers and their deeds ; and it is greatly 
to be lamented that so little remains of them to 
reward his search. Even the Records of the 
Newcastle Presbytery from 1731 to 1758 are 
gone, and no record of the New-side Presbytery 
of Newcastle, during the seventeen years of its 
existence, can be found. K, 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 


IS BAPTISM IN THE ee OF ROME VALID? 


A much more vulnerable thing, however, in 
Romish baptism, is the second of the three that 
were to be brought in question, viz: 

Il. Its doctrine. Here indeed, seems the 
strong ground for any man to stand upon, who 
can make up his mind with those who think the 
baptism invalid; and the event will show whe. 
ther better things than have ever yet been said 
on that side of the question, will not be said by 
those who shall condemn the Popish rite, main- 
ly for its doctrine. = 

Its doctrine is ruinous, So subtilely and 
even beautifully, at every turn, does its error 
interweave itself with truth, that, however the 
quick instinct of piety revolts at it as utterly 
irreconcilable with the true genius of the gos- 
pel, weeps over it as a strong delusion, and 
pities thuse who advocate it, as given up to be- 
lieve a lie; still the moment a colder reason is} 
at work, she finds strong points that it has, and 
strong holds that it gains upon the most wary 
minds, and good cause to pronounce it as the 
Bible does, a cunningly devised fable. If it 
were more thoroughly false, it might be less 
dreaded. It is error dangerously mixed with 
truth. 

But then let it be remembered that the pecu- 
liar question now, concerns itself with the false- 
hood of the doctrine, not with its dangerousness, 
If the question were, Is Romish baptism to be 
shunned? the seductiveness of its doctrine 
would be an allegation to the point; but the 
question being, Is Romish baptism, when too 
late to be shunned, to be rejected, and the per- 
son baptized anew! we are brought down to 
the inquiry, what is the nature and degree of 
the actual falsehood of the doctrine of the Ro- 
mish rite? and as will be seen in the sequel, to 
judge hardly of the doctrine on the plea of its 
dangerousness, only increases its dangerous- 
ness, and throws power into the hands of the 
church that entertains it. | 

Now, the doctrine of any baptism must regard 
two things: first, the act, ‘I baptize thee,” and 
secondly, the invocation, “in the name of the 
Father,” &c. 

The Romish doctrine as to the second of the 
two, is compiete. The priest does what he does 
in the name ofa Trinity as perfectly orthodox as 
ours. Indeed, it is not a little remarkable, how, in 
every age of the history of the Papacy, the idea 
of a Trinity has been resolutely contended for, 
and accurately preserved. ‘ This name (‘ Fa- 
ther’) says the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, “* implies, that in the one essence of the 
Godhead is proposed to our belief, not only one 


‘person, but a distinction of persons; for in one 


Divine nature there are three persons; the Fa- 
ther, begotten of none; the Son, begotten of the 
Father before all ages; the Holy Ghost,”pro- 
ceeding from the Father and the Son from all 
eternity. But in the one substance of the Di- 
vinity the Father is the first person, who with 
his only begotten Son, and the Holy Ghost, is 
one God and one Lord, not in the singularity 
of one person, but in the Trinity of one sub- 
stance. These three persons, (for it would be 
impiety to assert that they are unlike and un- 
equal in any thiag,) are understood to be dis- 
tinct only in their peculiar relations. The Fa- 
ther is unbegotten, the Son bego'ten of the Fa- 
ther, and the Holy Ghost proceeds from both ; 
and we confess the essence of the three persons, 
their substance, to be the same, that we believe 
that in the confession of the true and eternal God, 
we are piouslv and religiously to adore distinc- 
tion in the Persons, unity in the essence, and 
equaljty in the Trinity.”* 

‘The falsehood of the doctrine of Romish bap- 
tism, therefore, narrows itself down to the first 
particular of the two, viz: the baptismal act. 

But it narrows itself down further. This act, 
to be valid, must explain itself as has been 
agreed, in essential accordance with a certain 
design; that design being, (1,) to set forth a 
sign; (2,) to offer a seal, and (3,) to admit into 


‘the visible church; all in certain senses that 


have been explained. , 

Now as to the first and last of these, the Pa- 
pal church teaches what we do. 

(1.) Romish baptism sets forth a sign. 

We quote again from the Catechism.— Of 
the many definitions, each of them sufficiently 
appropriate, which may serve to explain the 
nature of a sacrament, there is none more com- 
prehensive, none more perspicuous, than that of 
St. Augustine; a definition which has: since 


atin 


been adopted by all scholastic writers: “ A sa- 
crament,” says he, “ is a sign of a sacred thing;” 
or, in other words of the same import, “ a sacra- 
ment is a visible sign of an invisible grace, in- 
stituted for our justification.” 


the pastor shall explain it in all its parts. He 
will first observe, that sensible objects are of two 
sorts: some invented as signs, others not invent- 
ed as signs, but existing absolutely and in them- 
selves. To the latter class almost every o! ject in 
nature may be said to belong; to the former, 
spoken and written languages, military stand- 
ards, &c."’ ‘ Thus with regard to words; take 
away their power of expressing ideas, and you 
seem to take away the only reason for their in- 
vention. They are, therefore properly called 
signs: for, according to St. Augustine, a sign, 
| besides what is present to the senses, is a medi- 
um through which we arrive at the knowledge 
of something else: from a foot step, for instance, 
which we see traced on the ground, we instantly 
infer that some one whose footstep appears, has 
passed,” 

‘*A sacrament, therefore, is clearly to be 
numbered amongst those things which have been 
instituted as signs: it makes known to us by 
external resemblance, that which God, by his 
invisible power, accomplishes in our souls. ‘To 
illustrate what we have said by an example: 
baptism, for instance, which is administered by 
external ablution, accompanied with certain so- 
lemn words, signifies that by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, all the interior stains and defile- 
ments of sin are washed away, and that the soul 
is enriched and adorned with the admirable gift 
of heavenly justification; whilst, at the same 
time, the baptismal ablution, as we shall here- 
after explain in its proper place, accomplishes 
in the soul that of which it is externally signifi- 
cant. ‘That a sacrament is to be numbered 
amongst signs is clearly inferred from Scrip- 
ture. Rom. iv. 11, &c.’’* 

_-“ Tt is also preeminently the property of these 
mystical signs, instituted by Almighty God, to 
signify, by divine appointment, more than one 
thing, and this applies to all the sacraments. 
All declare not only our sanctity and justifica- 
tion, but also two other things most intimately 
connected with both, the passion of our Lord, 
which is the source of our sanctification, and 
eternal life, to which as to its end our sanctifica- 
tion should be referred.” 
not a —_ will do us harm, that most unfor- 
tunate kind of harm that all false charges do, 
against a thing, so really bad as the Papacy. It 
sets forth a sign, just as ours does ; it signifies 
the same things that ours does—the grand bless- 
ings of the gospel, redemption, and sanctifica- 
tion; and to go still farther, these things that it 
signifies, the two grand blessings of the gospel, 
are perseveringly and throughout explained, in 
a way singularly evangelical for so corrupt a 
church. After all the follies of penance and 
supererogation and sacramental efficacy have 
thrown the whole gospel system into confusion, 
corrupted its nomenclature, and indeed, if fol- 
lowed out, annulled completely the grace of 
God; with strange inconsistency, yet with 
Strange constancy, the two great gospel bless- 


power by the Holy Ghost, are unquestionably 


men will witness, with a closeness of doctrinal 
fidelity in some points, that might well shame 
many so called evangelical denominations, 

And let it not be said, that these grander doc 
trines have been maintained, because an aban- 
donment of them would be too barefaced a de- 
nial of the words of Scripture; for we must re- 
member, that denominations have abandoned 
them, and have lived and grown, under per- 
haps even less denunciation than the Papal 
church. 

But to make all sure, as to the facts, as*we 
goon drawing the circle of error narrower, let 
us quote again :—** The passion of our Lord was 
our deliverance from sin. (Rev. i. 5, Col. ii, 13. 
14. John xii. 31,82.) He discharged the punish- 


grateful, and acceptable could have been offered 
to God, he reconciled us to the Father, appeas- 
ed his wrath, and propitiated his justice. F'- 
nally, by atoning for our sins, he opened to us 
heaven, &c.” 

‘‘ The pastor will teach that all these inesti- 
mable and divine blessings flow to us from the 
passion of Christ ; first, because the satisfaction 


ner, made to his eternal Father, for our sins, is 
full and complete; and the price which he 
paid for our ransom not only equals, but far ex- 
ceeds the debts contracted by us. Again, the 
sacrifice was most acceptable to God, for when 
offered by his Son on the altar of the cross, 
it entirely appeased his’ wrath, and indigna- 
tion. ‘This the apostle teaches, when he says, 
‘Christ loved us, and delivered himself for 
us, an oblation, and a sacrifice to God for an 
odour of sweetness.’ Of the redemption which he 
purchased, the prince of the apostles says: ‘ you 
were not redeemed with corruptible things, as 
gold, &c,’ 

This plan of referring all to Christ is perse- 
vered in, evenavhen they come to their idola- 
trous and pernicious doctrines of penance and 
the sacraments: *‘ Of the great efficacy of pen- 
ance we may form some idea, if we reflect that 
it arises entirely from the merits of the passion 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; it is his passion that 
imparts to our good actions the two-fold quality 
of meriting the rewards of eternal life, so that a 
cup of cold water given in his name shall not 
be without its reward, and also of satisfying 
for our sins. Nor does this derogate from the 
most perfect and superabundant satisfaction of 
Christ; but, on the contrary, renders it still 
more conspicuous and illustrious ; the grace of 
Jesus Christ appears to abound more, inasmuch 
as it communicates to us not only what he alone 
merited, but also what, as head, he merited and 
paid in his members, that is, in holy and just 
men. | 

himself the sinner is totally incapable 
of making satisfaction: we must, therefore, fly 
to the divine mercy; and as justice, of which 
God is most tenacious, is an equal and corres- 
ponding attribute to mercy, we must have re- 
course to prayer, and to the advocacy of the 
passion of Christ, without which no one ever 
obtained the pardon of sin; from which, as 
from its source, flow all the force and efficacy 
‘of satisfaction. Such is the value of the price 
paid by Christ, our Lord, upon the cross, and 
communicated to us through the sacraments 
received either actually or in desire, that it ob- 
tains and accomplishes for us the pardon of our 
sins.”’|| 

So of the Holy Ghost: ‘‘ But the grace of 
justification (in the Romish sense) ‘ which signs 
us with the holy spirit of promise, who is the 
pledge of our inheritance,’ transcends his (the 
Holy Spirit’s) highest gifts: it unites us to God 


the sacred flame of piety, forms us to newness 
and enables us “to be call 


sons of God.”"9 
(a) The existence of a sign, therefore, and 


“* Catechism of the Council of Trent, Baltimore 
edition, p. 26.. 


* Cat. Coun. Trent. p.100. =f Ibid. p. 103. 
| p.49. Ibid. p. 203, 
Ibid. p. 368. Ibid. p. 70. 


“The more fully to develope this definition,, 


The charge therefore that Romish baptism is 


ings, all merit from Christ, and all regenerating| 


held forth still. And as all COR. BT 2 artheday | 


ment due to our sins; and, as no sacrifice more! 


which Jesus Christ has, in an admirable man-} 


in the closest bonds of love, lights up within us} 


of life, renders us partakers of the divine nature, 
” and really to be 


that it afterwards recalls to the child himself, of 
‘retrospectively accepting the seal that was ac- 


mately and decisively, the faith of each child 


and is baptized shall be saved.’ 


‘we answer that many Protestants do not follow 


(6) the things the sign signifies, and (c) the pre- 
cise signification of the things the sign sig- 
nifies, if we are bound to go that far, agree, the 
first two perfectly, and the last, as far we 
think as is absolutely essential, with the design 
of baptism. Of this last, however, we can 
judge better, in its more proper connection, pre- 
sently. | 

To proceed, (3.) Romish baptism explains 
itself as admitiing into the visible church.” 
This was that other point, in its doctrine, which 
we said was right. And it is a point that 
must be acknowledged to be so, without the 
necessity of quotation or argument. 

Again, (2) Romish baptism offers a seal ; but, 
now, that in a sense so unhappily different from 
ours, that here is the difficult place in the task 
of defending its validity. Its formidable error 
is narrowed down to this. Perhaps, however, 
it may be reduced still a little lower; for even 
as to the sealing influence of baptism, Papists 
are not ali wrong. Baptism aims at certain 
effects; both Protestants.and Papists agree in 
that. Again; they both agree as to the kind of 
effects it aims at, viz., saving effects, remission 
of sins, and sanctifying grace. Again; they 
agree that these effects are conditional; and 
conditional not only on the due administration 
of the baptism, but, in case of adult baptism, 
on moral qualifications in the person to be bap- 
tized. Lastly, they agree that the original 
source Of the effects is the atoning work of 
Christ, and their primary cause, the influence} 
of the Holy Ghost, 

These are important arguments too; as a 
little reflection must convince us. 7 

But now, the disagreements. Quite as little 
reflection will convince us that they are ruin- 
ously 

1. The papists differ from us as to the mode 
of the effects of baptism. 

2. They differ from us as to the condition of 
its effects, 7 


1. ‘They differ from us as to the mode. 

We believe that the mode is a natural one; 
that is to say, that, in the name of God, baptism 
holds out a simple emblem as a seal of His 
gospel promises, so that the act of fuith, made 
clearer and stronger by the help of emblems 


may accept the seal, and with it fresh pardon- 
ing mercy and sanctifying grace. 

Infant baptism, we believe, must find its effects 
in a like intelligible way, from the prayers and 
vows and consecrations that it enlists in those 
who present the child; as also from the duty 


cepted for him in his infancy. = 

The Papists, on the other hand, believe that 
the mode is a supernatural and mystic one ; that 
is to say, that baptism is the direct channel of 
grace. ‘They believe that it is so directly effi- 
cacious that. under the very act and at the mo- 
ment, it brings to the person baptized his first 
pardons and his first life; and that it is so ab- 
solutely necessary that with very narrow ex- 
ceptions,t we must perish without it. 

And so of the case of infant baptism; they 
believe that the infant is regenerate at the mo- 
ment; so that should he die in infancy, he will 
be saved; whereas, should he die without bap- 
tism, he must inevitably be lost.t 

Hence, of course, 2. They differ from us as to 


the regenerate; so that we ask evidence that a 
man is regenerate before we consent that he be 
baptized. And the condition of any effect in case 
of children, we believe to be (secondarily and 
uncertainly the faith of parents, but) proxi- 


himself, looking back upon the rite when he 
comes of years. 

On the other hand the Papists also believe in 
faith as the condition. ‘ Besides a wish to be 
baptized, in order to obtain the grace of the Sa- 
crament, faith, for the same reason is also ne- 
cessary, our Lord has said: ‘ He that believes, 
Another neces- 
sary condition is compunction for past sins, and 
a fixed determination to refrain from their future 
commission.”’§ 

Since, however, according to them, a man is 
not regenerate till he is baptized, this faith, how- 
ever spiritually they may seem to explain it, 
cannot be the faith of the regenerate, and so 
their condition must be different from ours. 
Still, the faith and compunction of which they 
speak, must mean something of a higher grade 
than what we call speculative or historical faith, 
because they explain them as though higher. 

Of efficacy in infant baptism they make no 
condition. ‘The baptism, only let it be duly ad- 
ministered, regenerates and saves him. Such 
are the opinions relatively. Now here our 
analysis must rest, and a calm judgment begin, 
on the point at issue. Is all this no baptism? 

For the errors of it, as we have seen them 
reduced essentially to two: 1. the mode, and 2. 
the condition, of the effects of baptism, we dare 
not say one word. They are wickedly great. 
God forbid that we should ever cease to detest, 
and deplore them. And wickedly great as they 
are, they area hundred fold more dangerous 
than great. They seduce men to idolize the 
priest, and to idolize the sacrament, and to re- 
mit the inward struggles of the soul in the great 
work of salvation, in hope of amends for it, by 
outward submissions of the body to these easy 
rites. The error is deep, quite deep enough, 
with others in a kindred list, to explain that 
warning against the Papacy—‘ Come out of 
her, my people, that ye be not partaker of her 
plagues, and that ye receive not of her sins.” 

But now the issue is—when one of God’s peo- 
ple does * come out of her,”’ suppose he had fol- 
lowed honestly the catechism of his church, and 
in his baptism had actually seen the great bless- 
ings of pardon and holiness in the sign his 
catechism had taught him, and had actually ac- 
cepted the same great blessings in the seal that 
it offers to his faith; which things he might have 
done, and which things all! believe some pious 
Papists do, could we baptize him again? Do 
the two errors we have mentioned above, seem 
as though they ought to invalidate his baptism ? 

Or, let us throw the question into another 
shape. If a Papist honestly follows his cate- 
chism in undergoing baptism, he will do essen- 
tially the same great things that we do in follow- 
ing ours, i. e., he will see and accept the two 
grand blessings of the gospel ; can such a bap- 
tism be invalidated: by the kind, and degree of 
error, specified above? How can we reply 
otherwise than, No, if the test is to be, that it 
answer essentially to the design of baptism ? 

If it be objected that the mass of Papists do 
not follow that better part of their Catechism, 


their Protestant Catechism in receiving Protes- 
tant baptism. The validity of the rite does, in- 
deed, depend upon its doctrine, but not upon the 


* Of course, whether it can eo admit, is another 
question, which will come up under the (TIT) head, 
of administrator. Its doctrine, that baptism does 
admit, is the thing here on hand. 

+ Q. Is baptism necessary tosalvation? A. Yes, 
it is absolutely necessary for all, except those who 
suffer death for the sake of Christ; adults, who 
not being able to have the sacrament administered 
to them, die with a sincere desire of receiving it, 
accompanied by, or included in perfect charity.— 
Catechism of Chris. Doc., (2d edit.) p. 86. 


+ Cat. Coun. Trent. p.124. Ibid. p. 126. | 


| way in which the person baptized, obeys its 


doctrine. 

If, however, it be further objected that the 
mass of Papists do not followghat better part of 
their Catechism, because misled by the other 
erroneous part, we answer, this is so, The 
mass of Papists are little better than baptized 
heathen, and on this very account. ‘The error 
of their system has entangled what is true, All 
that is right and precious in their ordinances 
they have been kept from enjoying by what is 
wrong; and hence, generations after generations 
of them, even with the seal of regeneration duly 
administered, and with a place Rees infancy in 
the church, have gone to their graves poor, lost 
sinners, All this we admit. Butthen the ques- 
tion is a vital one, Has it been from yielding 
implicitly to the doctrine of their ordinances in 
its length and breadth, or by yielding to the 
snare of the error of that doctrine, which is a 
different thing? for we insist that the snare of 
these errors in Romish baptism, to return tothe 
case in hand, may make it supremely danger- 
ous, but cannot with so much that is essential 
left, to answer in all that is main and central to 
the design of the rite, be considered as making 
it null and void. FREDERICK. 


For the Presbyterian. 

SECTARIAN OR DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGE. 
In the former article, I stated'a question for 
Presbyterians, which, it appears to me, they are 
bound to answer in view of the claim pressed 
upon them to patronize Marshall College. | 
disclaimed then, and do now disclaim the inten- 
tention of at present entering upon the sacra- 
mentarian controversy. But where a College 
puts in specific claims to educate Scotch and 
Irish—rather American Presbyterian youths 
for the Presbyterian ministry, it is surely best 
before we send our sons, to look into the kind 


of education they are to receive: ‘herefore, © 


I present my difficulties, in the shape of objec- 
jections to the claim. The singular doctrine of 
the spiritual, real, and substantial presence of 
the Saviour’s humanity, and the distinct avowal 
of the Catalogue, that its system is all arranged 
with a view to amalgamate the philosophy of 
“‘ young Germany” with the inductive philoso- 
phy of America, have been presented as my 
first objection. 

2. It may well be questioned whether it be 
wise, thus to attempt the organization of a dis- 
tinct school, essentially foreign in all its distine- 
tive features, in the midst of our population. 
This objection is more general than the first. 
It regards literature, politics and philosophy, as 
well as religion. I put the question for solu- 
tion, to the sound understandings of our citizens 
of all classes—German, Scotch, English, Irish, 
&c., &c., as to national descent, whether the 
creation of such an interest tends to the public 
good. Is it expedient !—I know it is exceeding 
natural, and cannot find in my heart to blame 
our German brethren for cherishing a_heart- 
warm feeling toward their fatherland, and the 
language of their ancestors, which some have 
supposed runs back as far as Adam in Para- 
dise; but even to them, I venture to put the 
question, Is it expedient, is it likely to promote 
the permanent welfare of our country, to keep 
up the German language, and to aim, by an ex- 
tended and expensive system of education, to 


and where the great mass of the people under- 
stand the English? If the German must be re- 
instated, are there not many inconveniences 
likely to result? The people must either live 
and mingle in society together, or they must 
separate into distinct communities geographi- 
caily; so as to have German counties and En- 
glish counties. If the former, then some un- 
derstanding the English only, some German 
only, and some a little of both, all are exposed 
to very considerable inconvenience, and ex- 
pense and loss, It is, peghaps, physically im- 
possible for such a mixed people to reach a 
high degree of literary culture. _The two lan- 
guages must, and do confuse one another, and 
produce a miserable jargon in both. Foreign 
educated Germans have great difficulty often, 
in understanding even Pennsylvania German; 
and I think it obvious, that this difficulty has 
produced the low state of literature among the 
Germans of our State. Wherever they at- 
tempt to hold both languages, they must be de- 
fective in both, But it is an oft repeated observa- 
lion, that when they determine to acquire their 
literary education in English, they soon ac- 
quire a relish for it, and move forward ra- 
pidly. 

Then look at the expense of keeping up 
schools in both languages ; of keeping up courts, 
and printing the laws in both languages, It 
often happens, that interpreters must be em- 
ployed in the courts, to interpret the language 
of witnesses ; and however conscientious ali par- 
ties may be, it is plain that mistakes are much 
more liable to occur, and injustice to life and 
property to be committed, than if all the busi- 
ness were done in a language with which all 
were perfectly familiar. 

But if to avoid these inconveniences, our Eng- 
lish population, and German, should separate 
into different counties or districts, it is easy to 
see that sectional interests would be added to 
the preceding difficulties ; whilst these would be 
only partially obviated. Sectional interests ex- 
ist necessarily, in our broad country. But if 
the nationality of feeling, which entire distinct- 
ness of language must perpetuate, if not gener- 
ate, were added, is there not reason to appre- 
hend results unfavourable to perfect national 
rere 3 Can any man doubt the tendency to 
evi 


The true policy of all, we should think, would 


be to drop as speedily as possible, all forei 
national peculiarities. Let the Scotchman, th 
moment he treads on American soil, twist his 
tongue to the American idiom. Let the Irish- 
man leave his brogne at the half-way house ; let 
the Frenchman, the German, the Italian, the 
Spaniard, and all the rest, make up their minds, 
when they come to America, to become Ameri- 
cans, in thought, and feeling, and language, as 
far as possible; and direct their efforts so as to 
bring their posterity into perfect amalgamation 
with us. Why should old Spain, or young 
Germany, or la belle France, or fair Italie, be 
shipped across the Atlantic, and planted as so 
many islands amid the vast sea of American 
population? Why should not the language 
common to the almost entire mass, become 
universal altogether? Why should efforts be 
now entered upon to create a Germanic empire 
in united America? Why should ‘ Marshall 
College aspire to the distinction of being a Ger- 
man Institution?” Why should “the litera- 
ture and philosophy of Germany, be expected 
still to shed their influence largely on the whole 
course?” Could not gospel truth be conveyed 
in the college in the language which al! un- 
derstand? And yet we are told in this cata- 
logue, of “ the language, under its fitiest form, 
serving its proper purposes, as a vehicle of rich 
instruction to the soul.” Now, we beg leave to 
say, as Presbyterians, “ Jrish, and Scotch”— 
and might we not say, German and Yankee 1— 
thatin our humble opinion, our sons would derive 
as much “ rich instruction for the soul,” from the 


same gospel, uttered in their own native tongue, | 


in which they were born. 
And as for “the life and power of German 
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~~ churches and congregations an opportunity to 


it, if the. Principle 
head and tail be to tee 
We have no objection 


» 


man as aclassic; but as a vehicle of convey4 


ing into the yeins and arteries of the American 
republics and the American churches, a philoso- 

gelical religion from the land of Luther, and has 

nerated a spirit of mystical speculation, which 
foughs at the inductive philosophy as childish 
empiricism, we regret to see it used. ea 

3. “Tt:is emphatically a Presbyterian inter- 
est.” What does this mean? That Presbyte- 
rians, as such, have any interest in it! True, 
some aré trustee and some patronize it by send- 
ing their sons; but have they any control over 

Will they, when their ‘sons shall stand de- 

“nied at the door of the Presbytery of their own 
church, (as most assuredly they will ere long ; 

if’ we are not greatly ‘misinformed)—will they 

then feel it‘ to be emphatically a Presbyterian 
interest? ‘No: it is emphatically an anti-Pres- 
byterian interést. Greatly is it to be regretted 

_ that this paragraph was uttered; for hed it not 

' ‘been, our strictures would not have been neces- 
sary in our own defence. ‘ 

4. Therefore, there ure good reasons ‘ why 
those [Presbyterians] who are of English de- 
scent, should withhold from it their friendly re- 

 gards.”” | What ‘means this perpetual play and 

twirl upon the word Presbyterian? the 

President’ of ‘Marshal! College think, that his 

former standing in the Presbyterian church, 

‘entitles him to put in a cldim of exclusive right 
to all the Presbyterian patronage within a hun- 
dred and fifty milés of his “literary centre? 


& 


5. Of course, it will be expected, that we put} 


in @ special ‘demurrer against the assertion, that 
‘There is in no other chltege, east of the moun- 
tains, in’ Pennsylvania or Maryland, around, 
which the whole Presbyterian eqgmmunity, Ger- 
‘man, Irish; and) Scotch, might Be. expected so 
reasonably to tally.” Indged! And where, 
pray, has the author of this catalogue resided 
for the last ten or twelve years? Has he heard 
-no rumours of any college east of the moun- 
-taina, in Pennsylvania, in which Presbyterians 
have any peculiar interest? Besides, who are 
ithese German Presbyterians, that figure so 
largely in this catalogue? Are they a new 
body? If not, where have they lain dormant 
till Marshall College revealed them to the 
world? Or is it only a new name for an old 
-thing?. And for what purpose a new name? 
“Now, we profess and feel, and have long felt, a 


very profound respect for the body designated] 


by this new name, and are truly sorry for the 
necessity we are laid under, of smd ony 
estions ; but cannot, in justice, pass the mat- 
ae in silence. We have ele rejoiced, and do 
rejoice, in the prosperity of Marshall College ; 
but this side blow, aimed at an institution in 
“which we feel some interest, must not, therefore, 
pass unnoticed. Had Marshall College been 
‘pleased to pursue the even tenor of its way, 
without jockeying and jostling, it had been well; 
but there. are other Presbyterian interests be- 
side hers, ineastern Pennsylvania. 
But hold, Mr. Editor; perhaps there is a 
-gense in which the catalogue can be viewed as 
veritable. Yes, we are perfectly aware that the 
oracle is dubious—“ so reasonably expected” — 
‘¢ whole Presbyterian community.” Well, then, 
let us see. ‘The New-school have no College in 
éastern Pennsylvania or Maryland. No, in- 
-deed; but they have one amazingly near both 
states, and an inch of a miss is as good as a 
‘mile. Well, but there are the Reformed Pres- 
-byterians, the Associate Presbyterians, and the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterians; we ask, 
- might these bodies be expected so reasonably 
‘to rally” round such philosophy as is contained 
in “ the Principle of Protestantism,” as around 
a college where the pure doctrines of their own 
i Haw much reason. 
ably” is, in ‘the German order of t ought, 
-we Cannot say; but sucha course would appear 
to us not very reasonable. Then there are the 
Old-school Presbyterians—a body of people, 
thinly scattered up and down the country, like 
-the Jews in the kingdom of Ahasuerus; how 
‘much more reasonably they might be expected 
to rally around an “ Anglo-German institution, 
than around one gotten up and sustained by 
themselves, we must beg leave to inquire here- 
-afier. A PRESBYTERIAN. 


~NEW YORK STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
| To the Reverend Clergy of all denominations in the State of 


The undersigned, Executive Committee of the 
New York State Colonization Society, respect- 
fully represent— 
| That by the recent landing upon the shores 

of Liberia, of 756 recaptured Africans, from the 
slave ship Pons, of Philadelphia, which has 
‘been taken as a prize, by Commander Bell of 
‘the United States ship Yorktown, our feeble 
colonists have been suddenly burdened with the 
duty of providing for the wants of this multitude, 
at a time when the failure of their crops by an 
adverse season has afflicted them with a lament- 
able scarcity of provisions even for their own 
wants. 

The cordial] reception extended to these hap- 

less youths of both sexes, thus providentially 
rescued from a living grave, and thrown upon 
their bounty, is most honourable to the colonists,| 
and to the Christian missionaries of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, who have welcomed them 
to their houses, and their hearts, to an extent 
far beyond their means, and who have sen: 
forth an appeal to Christian benevolence, for 
help in this trying emergency, which would 
seem imperatively to demand a response from 
the American churches all over the land. 

Under these circumstances, our Board of 
Managers have chartered a vessel, for the pur- 
pose of sending out. immediate supplies of pro- 
visions, clothing, and other necessaries, to be 
placed at the disposal of the Governor of th 
Colony, with instructions to extend relief to all 
the rs, in the exercise of his discretion. 
80. a8 to aid the colonists and the missionaries, 
in the most effectual manner, in this afflicting 
crisis. This vessel is preparing to sail, at far- 
thest, by the Istof May, so that the utmost des- 
patch is necessary im obtaining the requisite 
funds, 

The object of the present circular to the cler- 
gy of our State, is earnestly to solicit their aid 


in this exigency, by affording their respective 


- contribute, either by a public collection or other- 
wise, on some Sabbath of the present month. 
Apart from the benevolence of relieving the 
physical wants of these wretched victims of the 
slave trade, so happily relieved from a cruel 
death ; there are considerations growing out of 
the opportnnity afforded to impart educational 
and religious instruction to their minds and 
hearts, which commend this appeal to the 
prayers and liberality of all Christians. To 
civilize and christianize these seven hundred and 
fifty six recaptives, is made our duty, by the 
strange Providence which has laid them at our 
doors, and who can tell but that it may be the 
design of infinite wisdom thus to train up mis- 
sionaries and teachers. who shall ina few years 
become messengers of mercy and vessels of 
race, to bear the tidings of salvation to the mil- 
on of their countrymen throughout the inte- 
_rior of that vast continent of heathenism ? 
We respectfully and affectionately submit the 
subject to your piety and philanthropy, in the 
earnest hope that you will individually favour us 
* with your assistance, by promptly appealing to 
the people of your charge, for contributions of 
money or merchandize; and in view of the, 
urgent necessity of the case, we will be grateful 
for an early response. 


of Ger. 


such society, and be exposed to such contami- 


- 


PRESBY 


TER 


our Agept, at the Colonization office, 
Churely Chapel, New York. =, 


Amson G. Puetrs, 


Tuomas De Wirr, 
Moses ALLEN, 
Sroxes, 

D. M. Reese, 


—— 


of the Executive Commitiee New York State 


‘Colonization Society. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, wi]! hold 
ita next annual meeting in the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, on Thureday, the 2lst of 
May, next, and will be opened with a sermon by 
the Rev. John M. Krebs, D. D., the Moderator uf 
the last Assembly. 

Wx. M. Exares, Stated Clerk. 
Roseat Davipsox, Permanent Clerk. 


A Hint ror New York PrespyTerrans.— 
‘An anonymous correspondent in North Caro- 
lina incloses to us ten dollars to be appropriated 
towards the erection of a Presbyterian church 
near the Five Points, New York, and if no such 
charch shall be erected, then to be given to the 
Church Extension Fund. What shall be done 
with it? Will our New York friends take the 
hint: from this benevolent individual at a dis- 
tance, and set about putting up a place of wor- 
ship in that neighbourhood ? or shall we give the 


ten dollars the other direction? The singularity 
of the donation should excite attention. | 

Me. Herscnect’s Lerrer.—We published, 
last week, a letter from Mr. Herschell, on the 
subject of the conversion of the Jews, as con- 
taining matters which we thought would be 
generally interesting. In doing this, we had) 
no intention of endorsing some of the writer’s 
peculiar views; but, learning that this might be 
inferred, from the fact that the letter was ac- 
companied by no editorial exception, we now 
take occasion to say, explicitly, that we entirely 
dissent from Mr. Herschell in his opposition to 
denominational efforts for the conversion of the 
Jews. We most highly approve of the scheme 
of the Free Church of Scotland with this view, 
and we hail the incipient measures adopted by 
our own church for the same great end. 


— 


Is rr so !—The Catholic Herald, of Philadel-| 
phia, quotes the following, on the presumption,| 
we suppose, of its truth:. 

“‘ We Protestants have failed greatly in one 
matter. We have been the rich man’s church. 
We have left it to Rome to honour poverty. 
We have surrendered to her what may almost 
be counted for a note of the true church. Rome 
has sat in higher temporal dignity than we; 
yet never has she forgotten to honour poverty.”’ 
F. W. Faber, “Sights and Thoughts in For- 
eign Churches.” 

Without delaying to remark on the inap- 
propriateness of the language, ‘‘ we Protest- 
ants,” from the mouth of such a man as F. 
W. Faber, we exceedingly question the truth 


of the general statement, at least so far as it 
thw Oathuliv churchco vf this 


country. If any one will, for instance, step into 
St. John’s church, Philadelphia, he will find the 
aisles filled with the poor, where they remain 
standing, or on their knees, during the whole 
service, while the pews are kept locked, and 
reserved only for the rich owners, or those bet- 
ter dressed, whom they may invite from the 
aisles to take a seat. This does not look like 
honouring poverty, or, at least, we have never 
seen poverty so honoured in a Presbyterian 
church. 


War.—The ominous cloud, portending the 
dire evils of war, still lowers in our horizon. 
We have anxiously looked for some movement 
which would relieve the question from its |:re- 
sent perplexity and embarrassment ; but, thus 
far, no favourable change has occurred, and 
there is ground for apprehension that the Lord, 
in his just anger, may be disposed to punish us 
for our uothankfulness, by subjecting us to a 
bloody conflict. We surely need make no 
apology to Christian people of any political 
party, for deprecating such an issue. It is 
horrible in anticipation ; it will be more horrible 
in reality. No imaginable good can be accom- 
plished by war; but evils of an unmitigated 
character, must be its concomitants and conse- 
quences. Let war be stripped of its disguises, 
and presented in its naked character, and what 
Christian can contemplate it without revulsion ? 
To most persons its carnage and desolation 
presént the most revolting picture; but to our 
mind its most horrible feature is the deep de- 
pravity which never fails to be the follower of 
camps. It has always been so. An army isa 
school fatal to all good morals—we may ex- 
press ourselves more strongly—it is the high 
court in which evil spirits hold their foulest re- 
vels. To go no further back, the narratives 
of the wars of Napoleon, furnish scenes of 
obscenity, blasphemy, and abominable wicked- 
ness, which might startle devils themselves. 
Colonel Blackader, who was a Christian, under 
circumstances in which it is extremely difficult 
to be a consistent follower of Christ, expressed 
himself with loathing of the vices of the army 
with which he was surrounded. He represen- 
ted his situation in this respect, as a hell upon 
earth; “O,” he exclaimed, “how I do hate 
evil company, the more I am in it! It is hell 
to me, I cannot live in it. What do I then in 
the army, where the scum and dregs of man- 
kind are gathered together! My soul is weary 
of the tents of sin.” This is but one testimony 
out ofa thousand of the same import. The re- 
fuse of men flock to an army, and it is but too 
generally the case, that those who enter it with 
some morals, are soon corrupted by the exam- 
ple before them. Multitudes of men, congrega- 
ted together, whose trade is blood, who are de- 
prived of social restraints, who have no Sab- 
baths, or religious ordinances, who are often! 
for long seasons idle, must, by a kind of neces- 
sary consequence, become workers of iniquity. 
Reader, should war come upon our nation, you 
or your son may be compelled to enter into 


nation, Bring it home to your own bosom and 


Contributions may be forwarded to Moses 
Allen, Esq., our Treasurer, or to Capt. Barker 


family, and say whether every expedient 


is eloquent, descriptive, and perfectly explana- 


should not be tried to avert the calamity of| 


-aggrandisemenis, committed by a people pro- 


war., Lest it should be surmised that an 
Americam-army is different feom others, in its 
moral structare, we subjoin the following inter- 
esting letter from a private in the army, now 
on the borders of Mexico. “We find it ina daily 


paper. 

“Armies of all nations, in every age, have 
been immoral. They are immoral now. And 
while | believe the “ army of occupation” will 
compare favourably with any similar body of 
men that ever took the field, I am forced to ad- 
mit that it is exceedingly wicked.—Profanity 
prevails to an alarming extent; I know not that 
I ever heard men, with an unblushing front, 
blaspheme, till [ came here. The restraints of 
refined society being removed, some seem to re- 
vel in the natural wickedness of their almost 
diabolical character. In these remarks I make 
no distinction between the officer, educated at 
his country’s expense, and the poor private, who 
gleaned the little he knows from the savings of 
honest industry. Both are alike culpable, but 
where the greatest responsibility rests, 1s not 
for me to determine. 

“‘The desecration of the Lord’s Day is an- 


other prominent evil; horse racing is practised) - 


almost every Sunday morning, while the after- 
noon is too ofien spent in drinking deep pota- 
tions of mind-destroying rum, and the evening| 
ends in the senseless orgies of unhappy inebria- 
tion. This applies particularly to a portion of 
our officers; the “‘ men,” thank God, are not al- 
lowed to make beasts of themselves. A goodly 
number of soldiers are temperate from habit and 
choice, all are so from necessity. ‘The suttlers 
are allowed to sell one gill of spirits per day to 
every man, and government furnishes the same) 
quantity to all who are sg by the quar- 
ter master; these are called days of temperance 
reform ;—the most enlightened nation upon the 
earth furnishes and allows her armies to be daily 
poisoned with a ‘regular taste of the forbidden 
cup! | 

Me Like every army long in camp, we 
have plenty of leisure, and as but comparative- 
ly few have a taste for reading, and scarcely 
any thing to read if they had, it follows, as a 
natural consequence, that many suffer ennui. 
Time hangs a useless burden upon their hands. 
To effect a partial 1emedy for this evil, two 
large theatres have been created by a club of 
officers, stocked with actors from the New. Or- 
leans boards. As you will readily believe, the 
morals of the stage are in no wise improved by 
its being erected in the wilderness, One thing, 
however, I must not fail to remark, and that is, 
while the Thespian corps perform strange an- 
tics of histrionic art upon the stage, no beauti-/ 
ful Cyprians grace the upper boxes, smiling to 
ensnare, and painted to deceive. Of this evil 
the skirts of our army are entirely free; and in 
this, if nothing else, we deserve credit. 


} 


*‘ Two theatres and not one meeting house or 
church ; some forty or fifty idle actors, and not 
one minister of God’s glorious gospel of Christ 
Jesus and the way of salvation ! 

«You can now understand our want. Two 
theatres, and no church! Why the expression 


tory of our moral condition. The stray visits 
of three clergymen have, on as many occasions, 
called the attention of thecamp, A Presbyteri- 
an, frightened at all the strange adjuncts of his 
unwonted position, made a feeble effort and 
passed on. A fervid Methodist of the Southern 
church, bold and zealous, made two eloquent 
appeals and passed on to other engagements. 
An Episcopalian also performed service last 
Sunday evening, in one of our theatres. He, 
too, will pass on and leave us without the sem- 
blance of Christian instruction, 

*« Now this is wrong. For while our people 
‘make great sacrifices to send the good news 
abroad, we feel that our government ought to 


supply public teachers of the word tous. Great 
good might be done by even one self-donying 


minister, mingling daily with our employments, 
and wandering from tent to tent, with feelings 
of anxious care for our immartal welfare. 

‘‘ Pray for me, dear sir, that 1 may become 
what I ought to be—Pray for us a!l.” 


ANNIVERSARY.—The Fortieth Anniversary 
of the Orphan Asylum Society of the city of 
New York, was celebrated on Tuesday last, 
at Niblo’s Saloon, New York. From the An. 
nual Report, it appears that the Society is still 
considerably in debt, and that the receipts of 
the past year were insufficient to meet the ex- 
penses. Since its formation, this Society has 
taken under its care nearly fifteen hundred or- 
phans—educated them, taught them from the 
word of God, and placed them in respectable 
stations in life. After the Anniversary Hymn 
had been sung, the Rev, Dr. J. W. Alexander 
delivered a short address to the audience, and 
made some very impressive remarks to the 
children. The recitations, class exercises, and 
singing that followed, were all excellent and 
alike creditable to teachers and pupils. 

We cannot refrain here from speaking a 
word in behalf of this Institution. The Re- 
port shows that it is involved in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, which must necessarily impair its use- 
fulness. Can it be that such a noble Christian 
enterprise as this, which cares for the poor 
orphan, and gives him guardians and a home, 
and which has been so long and favourably 
known to the public, will be suffered to !anguish 
for want of support? If visiting the fatherless 
and widow in their affliction, be a test of pure 
religion, who, that professes to be a Christian, 
will keep back from aiding these fatherless and 
motherless children, when they are, as now, 
so much in need of assistance? 


— 


Tue Inptan Massacres.— The frightful 
massacres of the East Indians by the British 
forces, may well awaken horror, as well from 
their utter injustice as their atrocity. What 
semblance of right has Great Britain to subju- 
gate India, and to visit every effort at resist- 
ance with such unheard of butchery? We are 
glad to see any symptom of right feeling in the 
British public on this subject. A petition from 
the inhabitants of Reading, signed by five hun- 
dred and fifty-eight names, including those of 
twelve ministers of the gospel, and embracing 
many freeholders, has been directed to the 
House of Commons, praying that thanks may 
not be voted for the conquest of the Punjab. 
The petition is in the following terms : 

“To the Commons of Great Britain and Ire- 
land in Parliament assembled.— The petition of 
the undersigned inhabitants of Reading, respect- 
fully showeth,—T hat your petitioners have re- 
cently heard of a great slaughter in remote parts 
of India, wherein many thousands of our coun- 
trymen and other warriors have perished, be- 
sides multitudes more left to linger by wounds 
and sickness, and that for these melancholy 
transactions it is proposed by the ministers of 
the Crown to vote the thanks of Parliament. 
Your petitioners, in common with the public 
generally do exceedingly deplore that blood and 
treasure should thus from time to time be wasted, 
in spreading misery among the kingdoms of the 
East and mourning at home; and thus regard 
these wars as abhorrent to humanity, and hate. 
ful in the sight of God, who can, if it please 
Him, call our nation to awful account for these 


fessing the Christian feligion. That your peti- 
tioners for the reasons aforesaid, and believing 
with Wicliffe *that all’ such are ulter- 
ly worthless‘and untenable,’ do humbly beseech 
the House of Commons not to vote the thanks 


‘of Parliament forthe war in the Punjab.”” 


A German Jew Barrizep.—Mr. Herman 
Bruck, a converted Jew, was baptized in th 
church, corner of Lafayette Place and Fourth 
street, New York, last Sabbath evening. ‘T 
Rev. Dr. Milledoler preached from Solomon’ 
Song iv. 16; and the Rev. Mr. Lichtenstein de- 
liivered a discourse in German, for the benefit 
of the convert and such German Jews as migh 
be present. | 


— 


Serine Garpen Caurca.—This new church, 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. John 
McDowell, has purchased an eligible lot for a 
church edifice, in Eleventh street, between 
Spring Garden and Green streets, Philadelphia, 
and will soon commence operations, "3 


— 


Sinoine.—The happy heart oftentimes gives 
vent to its emotions in song.—It is the natural 
expression of gladness. The apostle, himself, 
says: “If any be merry, let him sing”—and 
thus far many will go with him, who at the 
next word, stop short, and are unable to recon- 
cile merriment with the singing of “psalms.” 
“Give us psalm-singing in church,” say they, 
** but when we meet for pleasure, let us have no 
croaking, but something cheerful.” Were this 
the language of the worldling alone, it would 
not be matter of much surprise, since, however 
beautiful the music, or the thoughts, we could 
scarcely expect him to derive real enjoyment 
from the expression of sentiments, so much at 
variance with the feelings of his heart. But not 
unfrequently the conduct, if not the language of 
professing Christians, declares. that they take 
but little delight in the melody of sacred songs, 
and that they ‘see nothing in psalm-singing,” 
beyond the use to be made of it, in the services 


of the sanctuary. . They slight the glowing in-| . 


spirations of the royal psalmist for the flippan-| 
cies of hireling poetasters. It were charitable 
to call this bad taste. ~ 

That there is beauty in the music, and smart- 
ness in the language of many popular songs, 
cannot be questioned. So there is a charm in 
the play-house, and poetry in Don Juan ; but it 
is dangerous to meddle with edge tools ; and if 
the Christian’s heart be right, he will find quite 
enough for enj>yment in this respect and every 
other, in the means God has already given him 
without ** borrowing any thing from Satan.” 

We confess we have been pained at seeing to 
what an extent Fashion has ruled Christian 
families in this matter; and it gives us plea- 
sure to note some indications of a change. The 
Sacred Music Society of New York, are doing 
much to correct the public taste, and the con- 
ductors and publishers of the Library of Sa- 
cred Music, are certainly deserving of great 
credit. We shall rejoice to see the time when 
professing Christians, instead of misimproving 
their leisure and talents in thrumming polkas 
and warbling love-ditties, will consider it no 
mean os uninteresting employment to sing 
‘psalms, and hymn, and spiritual songs.” 


— 
— 


Premium For Tract on Dancine.—A gen- 
tleman hereby offers a premium of fifty dollars, 
for the best tract, not exceeding twelve pages, 
on the question of “ the propriety of dancing by 
church members, and the expediency of teach- 
ing it toour children.” Committee of award, 
Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., New York, Rev. 
E. W. Andrews, Troy, New York, and Rev. 
William A. Hallock, 150 Nassau street, New 
York, to either of whom manuscripts, each 
accompanied by a sealed envelope, containing 
the name of the writer, may be addressed (post 
paid) until November 1, 1846. 


Case or Mr. Hewrrr.—The case of Mr. 
Hewilt, whose perversion to popery we men- 
tioned last week, furnishes «an exumple which 
may prove admonitory to young men in the 
Presbyterian church, who, seduced by their im- 
agination, or impelled by their pride, may be 
disposed to desert the pure faith of their fathers, 
for one less perfectly conformed to the standard 
of God’s word. This young gentleman is the 
son of the estimable Dr. Hewitt, a Congrega- 
tional clergyman of Connecticut. There was, 
as we have reason to believe, no defect in pa- 
rental instruction; but imagining that he had 
become wiser than his teachers, he broke 
through every social restraint and entered the 
ministry of the Episcopal church; and, as is al- 
most universally the case with such proselytes, 
he became one of the extremest of the higt. 
churchmen. Toone of the Bishops of thatclass,| 
he became particularly dear, and doubtless, he 
learned little from his new preceptor, which 
tended to diminish his devotion to the externals 
of church order. He had, however, placed his 
foot on a descent, and his motion was necessa- 
rily downward, He was disappointed in the 
E:piscopacy he had chosen, extreme as it was, 
and his morbid imagination sought for more 
appropriate aliment. This he has found in Po- 


pery. Here is the warning. We have known| 
more than one imaginative youth, who has be-). 


come dissatisfied with the simple faith and spirit- 
ual worship of our church, and has sought gratifi- 
cation ina religion of forms. In accordance with 
their newly acquired taste, and perhaps to ob- 
viate any suspicion of the genuineness of their 


change, they have adopted the extremest views| 


of their new relations, and outstripped, in their 
exclusiveness, those born under the banner of 
Episcopacy. We havewatched their tendency ; 
we have predicted their fate; and several in- 


stances have already occurred to prove the}. 


truth of our prognostications, Years since, we 
warned our Episcopal brethren to be wary of 
such converts; we told them not to triumph in 
such accessions until they could be assured of 
their permanency; and they will now, at least 
give us credit for sincerity in saying, that there 
is strong presumption against a young man’s 
stability and trust-worthiness, who will desert! 
the religion of his fathers, when that is a pure 
religion, for any other. If sinister motives are 
not to be suspected, there is strong ground for 
supposing that his change is attributable to ca- 
price, flightiness or instability of character, and 
in either case, there is a want of security that 


he will remain contented with a first change. 


4 


Low-church Episcopalians are, we believe, bes 
coming distrustful of these converts, and Epis-| 
copalians in general, will sovper or later, regret 
the encouragement they have held out to such, 
if their church is to be made the common high- 
way to travellers from a religion most pure, to 
a religion most corrupt. 2 


Sick Room Devorions—A benevolent gentle- 
mfn has handed to us Twenty Dollars, to be ex- 
pended in the purchase of a little volume, re- 
cently published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, entitled “ Devotional Aids for the 
Chamber of Sickness,” for the purpose of gratui- 
tously distributing it in the public institutions.) 
With this sum we have purchased upwards of 
one hundred and sixty copies of the “ Devotional 
Aids,” and have taken measures to distribute 
them in the Alms House, Penitentiaries, Hospi- 
tals, House of Refuge, Seamen’s Home, Naval, 
Deaf and Dumb, Orphans’ and Widows’ Asy- 
lums, both in New York and Philadelphia. - 

“This is an act of charity which we must cor- 
dially commend as worthy of imitation. There 
are various other little volumes published by 
the Board which cost comparatively little, and 
which would be most acceptable to the inmates 
of these public institutions, They have the 
time and inclination often to read, and if good 
books were placed within their reach, the good 
seed would in some instances, no doubt, fall in 
good ground and bear fruit. This method of 
doing good was urged on our attention by a 
benevolent gentleman in Philadelphia, who is 
actively engaged as a manager in several of 
these institutions. Although an Episcopalian 
himself, he suggested that the Presbyterian 
Hymn Book would be very acceptable. If any 
of our readers will entrust money to us for this 
purpose, we should be much gratified to extend 
the advantages of such a distribution to the va- 
rious county jails and alms-houses. Think 
and act. 


ANOTHER ACKNOWLEDCMENT.—A friend in 
Philadelphia has handed us fifteen dollars for 
the purchase of books for the clergyman in Ar- 
kansas, whose case we previously mentioned. 
This makes the sum received for this purpose 
twenty-five dollars. 


— 


New York Socrery.—The 
Thirtieth Anniversary of the New York Female 
Bible Society, was held in the American Bible 
Society’s Rooms on Thursday morning, 9th 
inst. The attendance of ladies was large. The 
meeting was opened by the reading of the last 
chapter of Malachi, by the Rev.-Dr. Magie of 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey. From the Trea- 
surer’s Report it appeared that the Society has 
paid $4195.15 to the Parent Society as a dona- 
tion; on account of Bibles to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society $177.92, and sundry small 
amounts for incidentals. The receipts for the 
year have been $5152.26, being considerably 
more than has been received in any one former 
year in the history of the Society. The secre- 


RELIGION. 

When we survey the religious world, we are 
constrained to fear that comparatively few have 
ever felt the power.of true-religion, or tasted of 
its joys. Religion isa term, the soundof which 
is familiar to every ear—but there is ground for 
painful apprehension, that few words are more 
imperfectly understood. All speak of religion 
as a matter about which they know something. 
lt is the topic of conversation among the sincere- 
ly devout and pious, and among the unholy and 
profane ; it is scornfully ridiculed by the skep-' 
tical and unbelieving, and is often found on the 
lips of the most giddy of a gay and thoughtless 
world, Can we suppose that by religion, all 
these intend to express the same thing 1—that 
this term conveys to minds so diversified in cha- 
racter, the same idea 1—or that all those who are 
advocating, and all who are in any way oppos- 
ing religion, have before their minds the same! 
object of solicitude? One declares that he en- 
joys religion; another professes with ardour 
of soul to be seeking after it; while multitudes 
practically avow their determination they will 
have nothing to do with it; they are almost as 
much alarmed at the thought of becoming reli- 
gious, as they would be at the approach of death; 
and when they see others making a profession 
of faith in Christ, if those who profess are in the 
morning of life, or vigour of riper years, the se- 
cret language of their heart is, those persons 
may be happy in eternity, but their happiness 
in this world is at an end. 

To such misapprehensions of the nature of 
pure religion we are to altribute, no doubt, much 
of the wild enthusiasm which has ever reigned 
in the church; much of the backsliding, and 
many of the apostasies, which have occurred 
among those, who, after the most promising pro- 
fession, have turned away and walked no more 
with Christ ; and also, a large amount of the in- 
difference and neglect manifested by some, and 
the fierce, uncalled for opposition, made by 
others; to the cultivation and advancement of 
evangelical religion. It must be obvious to 
every reflecting mind, that no one can recom- 
mend, enjoy, intelligently profess, or oppose re- 
ligion, without knowing what it is. How can 
any one éffectively portray the beauties and ex- 
cellences of living religion, if he has never per- 
ceived them himself? How can any one share 
the pure, calm, and heavenly joys, which con- 
stantly attend the operation of religious princi- 
ples in the soul, without first undergoing a 
change that will cause him to love what he 
once hated, and to hate what he once loved 7— 
without being brought to glory in nothing, save 
the cross of Christ? How can any one intelli- 
gently profess religion, without knowing some- 
thfhg of the nature and extent of its claims; 
and also of the process and power by which 
that high moral elevation is attained, to which 
all the true votaries of living religion aspire? 
And how can any one oppose religion, who is 
ignorant of its nature, tendency, and design ? 
Must not all such opposition proceed from blind, 
misguided zeal, or be the overflowing ebullitions 
of the corruptions of the human heart? And, 
such has been the character of all the opposition 
religion has ever been called to encounter, This 
Opposition has assumed, at different times, an 
almost endless variety of forms; ranging from 
the coldest indifference, to the most fierce and 
desolating persecutions, by which Christianity 
has ever been assailed, Men stand aloof from, 
treat with indifference and neglect, and fiercely 
war against, they know not what. 

Among those who profess to receive the 
Scriptures as a divine revelation, not a few sup- 
pose that what the world calls morality, is all 
the religion that is necessary to secure the sal- 
vation of the soul. This morality consists in 


abstaining from outbreaking sins, murder, theft, | 


lary’s report gave a very pleasing view of the 
operations of the Society during the year, and in 
touching language pointed out the darkness that 
prevails where there is no Bible; and urged in 
strong and glowing language the obligations 


resting upon Christian ladies to extend the bene-| 


fits of the light and word of truth. A very ap- 
propriate allusion was made to the late trea- 
surer, Mrs. Jacob Le Roy, who during the yea: 
was removed by death. Her daughter has been 
elected to the office. During the year 230 
Bibles and 161 Testaments have been drawn 
from the ladies’ depository. 


EcciestasTicaL.—The Rev. James W. Dale 
has received and accepted a call to the congre- 
gations of Ridley and Middletown, Delaware 
county, Pennsylvania, in the bounds of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

The Rev. S. H. McDonald has received and 
accepted a call from the West Kishacoquillas 
Presbyterian congregation, to become their 
pastor. His address will be Belleville, Mifflin 
county, Pennsylvania. 

The Presbyterian Church at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, vacant by the removal of the Rev. T. 
V. Moore to Greencastle, have given a unani- 
mous call to the Rev. James Lillie, of the state 
of New York, to become their pastor. 


For the Presbyterian. 
RETIREMENT WITH JESUS. 


* Let us go forth into the field; let us lodge in the villages. 
Let us get up early to the vineyards. .., . ‘here will 1 give 
thee my loves.” 

Come to this tranquil shade 
Of forest boughs in spring’s rich freshness wove, 
And on this turf with early flowers inlaid, 
Bring, filled with burning love, 


The censer of the heart; 
And offer sacrifice of praise and prayer, 
To Him whose Holy Spirit doth impart 
Peace calm as this pure air. 


Here are no rolling wheels, — 
No mammon’s pomp, nor envy, strife, nor jar; 
Unfelt, the din of life around vs steals, 

Like the dull waves afar. 


From Salem's crowds, at even, 
To the lone mount, was Jesus e’er withdrawn; 
There, with no voice to hear, He poured to heaven, 
His prayer at early dawn. 


There does he linger yet, 3 
Revealed to faith’s pure eye, to meet and bless 
Souls that for his blest smiles and voice, forget 

Earth’s phantom happiness. 


When rosy morning fills, 
In heaven’s dewy bowers her Z@lden urn, 
And bright her altars on the eastern hills, 
With balmy incense burn: 


When pensive eve doth gaze, 

With wondering silence, on the starry throng, 

That crowd the dark’ning courts of heaven, and raise 
Their full adoring song: 


Then haste, my soul, to meet | 
This confidential friend, where none intrudes ; 
Feel Mary’s joy, as falling at hia feet, 

In these blest solitudes. 


Here speaks he face to face, 
With our o’erpowered but gladdened souls; our hearts| 
He gathers to his bosom; and his grace 

In melting streams imparts, 


The hidden manna here, 
Our spirits find by more than angels given ; 
And brighter than on Tabor’s mount, appear 
O’erpowering gleams ofheaven, 


In this divine retreat, 
Where breathes the fainting soul reviving air, 
The spirit healthful grows, and feels it sweet 
.lts toils and woes to bear. 


And when my soul, alone, 
Must pass away from earth through death's dark 
He whom my heart has here so frequent 
_ Will meet me with his aid: 
And gathered in his arms, 
_ A trembling lamb, my trusting soul He'll bear 
Safe through death’s terrors and the grave’s alarms, 


known, 


_ produced by, nor are they interwoven with those 


_of living religion as given above, embraces mo- 


blasphemy, falsehood, drunkenness, and such 
like; and in living a peaceable, honest, and in- 
dustrious life. But this morality does not em- 
brace religious duties enjoined in the Scriptures, 
such as prayer, praise, and attendance on the 
sealing ordinances of the church; it does not 
recognize the spirituality of the divine law, the 
total corruption of the human heart, or the ne- 
cessity of redemption through the blood of 
Christ; it does not call for the enlightening. 
convincing, and regenerating influences of the 
Holy Spirit; nor does it contemplate commu- 
nion with God as the source of all true blessed- 
ness. Now, although this morality is highly 
extolled, and relied on with confidence by 
many, yet how exceedingly great is its moral 
obliquity when viewed impartially in the light 
of divine revelation! The truth is, it sets 
aside‘ revelation: it comes up to no one of its 
demands, and sports with all its most sacred in- 
“junctions. This morality discards all the dis- 
tinguishing privileges and enjoyments of pure 
religion. It lacks the one thing needful—love— 
which alone fulfils the divine law, renders us 
like God, or has the least tendency to prepare 
us for his service and enjoyment; and this 
morality, of which men so olten boast and are 
proud, in its most beautiful attire, and in all its 
more lovely forms of innocence, is nothing more 
nor less, than a splendid sin. 

Others suppose that religion consists in hold- 
ing sound doctrines, and in performing external 
duties without exerting a commanding influence 
over the affections. This kind of religion, al- 
though somewhat in advance of what is gene- 
rally termed morality, is nothing but a mere 
form, for it is stripped of all the fruits of the 
Spirit; love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, meekness, faith, temperance. 
Who helieve the truth more firmly than fallen 
spirits? Who were ever more faithful and dili- 
gent in performing the outward duties of reli- 
gion than the Scribes and Pharisees? And yet, 
our Saviour says, “ except -your righteous- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” i 


Others go just to the opposite extreme, and 
believe that religion consists altogether in feel- 
ing. ‘The ordinary means of grace failing to 
nourish, keep alive and promote this kind of 
religion, recourse is had to other expedients de- 
vised by man. Thdrough conviction of sin will, 
no doubt, produce feeling, deep feeling, and true 
religion evidently has much to do with the affec- 
tions—for with the heart man _ believeth—and 
the very soul of pure religion is love. But reli- 
gion is not all feeling ; and the glaring defect of 
this kind of religion, which becomes manifest to 
the world is, that when the feelings of those who 
are the subjects of it subside, their religion is all 
gone—it disappears like the morning cloud and 
the early dew; because their feelings are not 


holy principles of obedience, which are insepa- 
rable from the love of God shed abroad in the 
heart. 

Says the Apostle, “ pure religion and unde-| 
filed before God and the Father is this; to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.” James 
i, 27. That-is, it consists in doing good, and 
in abstaining from evil; or, in other words, 
and in the language of another inspired writer, 
those who become truly religious, ** cease to do 
evil, and learn to do well.” Now, the definition 


rality, a belief of the truth, a performance of all 
external duties, and all our natural feelings. 
But it does not stop here; it takes a much 
wider range, and covers the whole ground of 
man’s being. It contemplates man in all his 
moral, social, civil, and domestic relations—in 
all the feelings of which he is susceptible from 
any cause whatever—and in all the actions and 
exercises of body and mind of which he is ca- 
pable—and in all these, pure religion, imposes} 
on him the duty of ceasing to do evil, and of 
learning to do well. Evil doing is any thing 
that is contrary to the will of God ; for it is by 


His heavenly home to share. _ R. R. 


For the Presbyterian. On the 


other hand, to do well, is to comply | 
with the divihe will in all things. 

The will of God extends to our feelings, de- 
sires, thoughts, words and actions, His will, 
and his alone, is the rule by which all these 
feelings and-exercises are to be measured and 
controlled ; and if all these were governed by 
the divine will, what would be their character ? 
How would we feel towards God and our fellow 
men? What would bé our desires? . What 
thoughts would we cherish? What would be 
the language of our lips? And what would be 
the character of all our actions? Would there 
be any thing evil in their nature or tendency ? 
How would such subjection to the divine will 
affect us, and others, in all our relations; inter- 
course, and enjoyments? We would then do 


| justly, love mercy, and walk humbly: with God, 


ou perceive that pure religion enters into, and 
controls our feelings, desires, thoughts, words 
and actions ; and that it can only be professed, 
practised, and enjoyed, when all these are such 
as the word of God requires. This is true reli- 
‘gion. Here is ample room for the testimony of 
every man’s conscience, whether he is thus go- _ 
verned or not; and this testimony, is the ground 
of every Christian’s rejoicing. The word of 
God .detects every thing false in religion, and 
confirms the faith, and hope, and joy, and. 
peace, of all those who sincerely profess and 
practise the holy religion of Christ ; and this 
religion purifies the affections, elevates the soul, 
and qualifes for heaven, by assimilating us to 


A GREAT CHANGE. 

The following paragraph is found in a letter 
froin the Rev. Mr. Meigs, of Ceylon, published 
in the last Missionary Herald, After alluding 
to the virulent opposition of the civil authorities 
to the early missionaries, he says :—* But what 
has become of those who opposed and persecu- 
ted us? ‘They have vanished, ‘ like the morn- 
ing cloud and the.early dew.’ Sir Edward 
Barnes is dead. Mr. Lusignan and Mr. Gran- 
ville, his Secretaries, are dead. Sir Harding 
Gifford, the Chief Justice is dead; and many 
others who opposed us. Most of them deceas- 
ed many years ago; while all the missionaries 
in the field, with the exception of Mr. Wood- 
ward, are still alive and well, and actively en- 
gaged in their Master’s service, afier the lapse 
of more than a quarter of a century. I! men- 
tion these facts, not by way of exultation over 
those who have fallen, but to show the good- 
ness of God to his servants, and the firithful- - 
ness of our blessed Saviour to his promises, 
How-changed the aspect of things now! For 
many years the government has been growing 
more and more friendly to the cause of mis- 
sions ; and they are now willing to grant all our 
reasonable requesis.” 7 

MISSIONS IN CHINA. 

The Rev. Mr. Kohlman in a recent letter 
says:—There are several encouraging events 
upon which my mind rests with joy. Ist, we 
have the favour of rulers, from the Emperor on 
the throne, down to his subordinate officers. 
As far as known, all the Mandarins are favour- 
able to us and our work. The highest city offi- 
cer in Amoy—equal to Lord Mayor—has shown 
himself decidedly friendly. He has had good 
opportunities of learning the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Early inthe year, he of his own ac. | 
cord, asserted that the doctrines were all good, 
and he would be glad to have us remain and in- 
doctrinate the people. 

2. We have equally the favour of the people. 
We have free access every where—can visit 
among neighbours, and in family circles, and 
be received with respect. We can now walk 
through the streets with our wives, and not be 
unduly molested. More than all, we have the 
hearing ear. | do not know of a single instance 
where a deaf ear has been turned to our warn- 
ings and instructions—that is, where the people 
have been unwilling to listen, though what we 
inculcate is in direct opposition to all their for- 
mer belief and practice. Free assent is general- 
ly given to all we say—The understanding is 
convinced, though the heart and conscience may 
remain unreformed. 

3. The happy influence of the Dispensary is 
another favourable event. The gratuitous prac- 
tice of the healing art, seems to have made a 
good impression on all classes of the communi- 
| ty. The number of cases treated during the 
past year has been about 5000; and every 
where we learn how the hearts of the people are 
opened by the good done to their bodies, They 
see that foreigners can come with disinterested 
motives, as well as for the sake of gain. 

4. The progress already made affords another. 
ground of solid encouragement. At present, 
there are three chapels open for worship every 
Sabbath, at Amoy, and sometimes during the 
week, where Christ Jesus and he crucified is 
declared, ofien to solemn and attentive hearers. 
Last Sabbath, more than 300 heathen heard the 
glad tidings. 


 — 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Mepicat ConvenTion.—A grand Medical 
Convention is to assemble in New York city 
some time during next month. The object is to 
raise the standard of Medical Education. | 

Sunpay Scuoot Union.—From reports pre- 
sented at the anniversary of the New York Sun- | 
day School Union on Wednesday evening 8th 
inst., it appeared that there are now 109 schools 
connected with the Society; 1477 of the pu- 
pils are professors of religion: 26,500 Library 
Volumes are in circulation among them; nine 
teachers and 69 scholars have died during the 
past year. Several of the schools report an 
unusual state of seriousness and inquiry among 
both teachers and pupils. 

AnTarcTic ConTinENT.—It is stated in Sil- 
liman’s Journal that the expedition sent out from 
England to explore the Antarctic regions, be- 
tween the meridian of Greenwich and 120 deg. 
east, has found proof throughout of the exist- 
ence of the Antarctic Continent, which they call 
Victoria’s Land. The magnetic observations 
commenced by the Erebus and Terror have 
been completed, and the position of the mag- 
netic pole exactly ascertained. 


‘“*Enp or tHe Wortp.”—This picture, by 
Anelli, which was supposed to have been de- 
stroyed by fire on board the William Pitt, on its 
passage to Boston, is uninjured. 


Free Cnurcu oF Scortanp anp Evanekt- 
ICAL ALLIANcE.—A meeting of Ministers and 
Elders of the Free Church of Scotland, was re- 
cently held for considering the subject of the 
Evangelical Alliance. A very warm discussion - 
took place, the result of which was, that those 
who had joined the Alliance, and continued fa- 
vourable to it, engaged not to do any thing to 
commit the Free Church as a body. About 
four hundred ministers and elders attended, the 
great majority of whom expressed themselves 
strongly against the Alliance. 

CapiTaL PuNISHMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA.—_ 
The bill to give juries who find a verdict of 
murder in the first degree, power to fix the pun- 
ishment to imprisonment for life, was rejected 
in the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, 
on Friday, without a division, | 


Temperance Mass Meetine.—On Tuesday 
afiernoon 14th inst., in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion passed by the Ladies’ Temperance Union 
of Philadelphia, a public meeting of the friends 
of Temperance was held in Independence Square, 
to consider the recent action of the Legislature 
in granting to twenty other counties of the State, 
the privilege of deciding at the ballot-box the 
question of licensing taverns, and refusing the 
same privilege to Philadelphia county. The 
-meeting was highly respectable and orderly. 
At the appointed hour Judge Bouvier was called. 
to the Chair, and a series of resolutions express- 


His will, that we are enabled to ascertain what 
is evil—by the law is the knowledge of sin. 


_ive of disapproval of the course of the Legisla- 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
or Reasaacuns: into. the Natural History 


Jounnat 


Geology of the countries ‘visited daring the voyage) 


Bhip round’the world under the com. 

“mand of Captain Fitz Roy, R.N, By Charles Dar- 
win, M. A. in we York, 
1846, Harper & Brothers. 12mo. vol. 1. pp. ; vol. 
Ht. 


To the. naturalist this work will offer many 


attractions. Possessed of the requisite science 


to make and note his observations, Mr. Darwin 


with the enthusiasm belonging to his profession, 


at each Janding place of the Beagle, found ob. 


| 


jects of absorbing interest in things which an 


ordinary man would pass unnoticed. Diving 
into the forests, he watches the bird of gaudy 


plumage or sweet song, brings to light the 
creeping reptile, chases the glittering butterfly, 
classifies the insects, describes the trees and 


shrubs, and notes the great geological features 
of each country. His volumes are not com- 
posed of dry technical details, these being re- 
served for other modes of publication ; but in 
those pleasant, popular descriptions, which 
-bring the works of nature before the eye, and 
are suited to all readers who have an eye for 
‘such contemplations. ‘To ourselves, the volumes 
are a treat, and we doubt not they will prove 


82 to many others. | 


Lectures ow Bisticat History, comprising the leading 
De- 


facts from the Creation te the death of Joshua. 
signed to promote and facilitate the careful reading of 


the Sacred Scriptures, and adapted to the use of fami- 


lies, Bible classes and. youn e generally. B 
William Neill, D. D. 
Martien. 12mo, pp. 343. 


We have seldom met with so judicious, 


and successful an attempt: to facilitate the 
right and. profitable perusal of the sacred 
Scriptures, Io the thirty-five lectures com- 
posing the volume, the author has selected the 
leading and prominent events between two 
great epochs, such as the apostasy of man, 
the offerings of Cain and Abel, the Deluge, 
Noah’s prophecy and character, the confusion 
of tongues, and the dispersion, the calling of 
Abram and the trial of his faith, é&c.; and 
does all that could be desired for their satisfac- 


tory elucidation. The style of Dr. Neill is pe- 


culiarly neat and chaste; his thoughts well 
weighed; the practical cast of his remarks at 
once apparent; and it is impossible to read his 
lectures without a conviction that one-is safe 
under his guidance. We sincerely hope the 
volume may be extensively patronized, par- 
ticularly as it is so well adapted for family use, 
and to bo read in vacant congregations, The 
style of its getting up is highly creditable. 
Memoirs or Mantua Laurens Ramsay, who died - in 

Charleston, South Carolina, on the 10th of June, 1811, 

in the 52d year of her age; with extracts from her 

diary, letters and other papers. By David Ramsay, 


M.D. Philadelphia, American Sunday School Union. 
18mo, pp, 262. | 


This is to us an old familiar friend, a 
new appearance of which we hail with plea- 
sure. The subject of the memoir was a woman 
of distinguished excellence, possessing a mind 
finely cultivated, and a heart which she sought 
to make the residence of the Christian graces. 
As an instructive narrative of spiritual expe- 
rience, in its vicissitudes, the memoir of Mrs. 
_ Ramsay must always occupy a high plase in 
religious biography. 

Lire or Jurtus Carsar. New York, 1846, Leavitt, 
Trow & Co. 18mo, pp. 164, 
_ As it is to be presumed that all young per- 
- sons, who are receiving an education, will wish 
to become acquainted with the incidents in the 
life of this ambitious conqueror and bad man, 
we can recommend this well written history, 
which brings within a narrow compass, and 
accompanied by moral reflections, all the au- 


Philadelphia, 1846, Wm. S. 


nor the Mother of God but only a sinner saved 
by grace, through the worship and mediation| 


pressed with a consciousness of the originality of 
his thoughts, and seems never for a moment to 
doubt that he ie developing views entirely new. 
It may be owing to our obtuseness, but we really 
cannot view the subject in the same light; we 
have seen the same thoughts before, and better 
and more compactly expressed. We do not deny 
merit to the work, for many of the remarks of 
the author on the means extrinsic to the truth 
as it is in Jesus, which are popularly nt 
to for the reformation of the world, are correct 
and judicious; still there is an appearance of 
ambition in setting these things forth, which is 
not agreeable tous. | 


Scenes anp Toovcnts 1s Evrore. By an American. 
No XVI. of Wiley & Putnam's Library of American 
oo New York, 1846, Wiley & Putnam. 12mo, 
pp. 160. 


This is not a mere itinerary, in which the 
traveller notes his progressive steps from place 
to. place, but rather a reminiscence of scenes 
which passed under his eye several years 
since—a culling from his journal of those mat- 
ters, which moy be supposed to possess a gene- 
ral and permanent interest. The plan is a good 
one, and might, with advantage, be followed by 


pace, he describes it; a remarkable person, he 
portrays him; literature and the arts contri- 
bute some agreeable notices ; and, indeed, what- 
ever most particularly interested the author, he 
presents for the gratification of the reader. 


The whole volume is creditable, as the produc- 


tion of an intelligent and skilful writer. 
PAMPHLETS,—* Mary nota perpetual Virgin, 


of Jesus Christ, her God and our God. By the 
Rev. Thomas Smyth D. D.” .. 

This is a highly satisfactory argument, with- 
in a brief compass, in proof of the positions of 
the author and in refutation of that monstrous 
idolatry in the Romish church, which not only 
ascribes divine perfections to Mary, the mother 
of Christ, but even makes her in some sense su- 
perior to the blessed Redeemer. Dr. Smyth 
has shown conclusively that popery has not 
even the semblance of an argument in support 
of this favourite dogma. 


_“ The Duty of interesting Children in the Mis- 
sionary Cause, and how this is to be done. By 
the Rev. Thomas Smyth, D.D.” A capital 
tract, in which the writer forcibly shows the 
importance of bringing up children in the spirit 
of missions, by instructing them in the duty of 
earing for the souls of others, and habituating 
them to contribute to the mission funds. Dr. 
Smyth enters into necessary details to secure 
the practical application of his doctrine. 


other tourists. If the author sees a remarkable 


Littell’s Living Age, Nos. 99 and 100, cm- 
brace great variety of matter, such as has 
made it one of the most popular magazines of 
the age. 

The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, 
edited by J. H. Agnew, contains several lead- 
ing reviews, with an agreeable variety of short- 
er articles. It is embellished with a plate, re- 
presenting the family of Cromwell pleading for 
the life of Charles the First. | 

Tho Biblical Repository and Classical Re- 
view for April, embraces eight articles which 
we have not had an opportunity of examining. 
They are the Writings of Luther, Puritanism. 
a Review of Coit, a Review Reviewed, the Re- 
lations between Geology and Religion, Divinity 
of Christ proved from the Atonement, Ancient 
and Modern Historians, Formation of Com- 
pound Words, Critical Notices. 

We have receive! the third number of the 


thentic incidents which it may be desirable to 

know of one so famed for his deeds. It ap- 

pears that this volume is one of a monthly series 

to be issued by the publishers. 

Sorace ror Bereaveo Parents, orn INFANTS DIE TO 

give. With an historical account of the doctrine of 
infant salvation; also very full selections from various 
authors in prose and poetry. By the Rev. Thomas 


Smyth, D. D. New York, 1846, Robert Carter. Phila. 
delphia, Wm. S. Martien. 12mo, pp. 314. 


_ The author in this treatise presents an his- 
torical account of the doctrine of infant salva- 
tion, shotving that it was first advocated and 
received by Calvinists, and that it is based on| 
Calvinistic doctrines; shows the necessity of 
discussing the doctrine; that children die in 
mercy to themselves and for the benefit of the 
living, and closes with copious and pecu- 
liarly appropriate selections in poetry and prose. 
There is a tenderness pervading the volume, 
which renders it peculiarly pleasing, and which 
is most suitable in an attempt to offer solace 
to the heart of a bereaved parent. Dr. Smyth 
maintains the doctrine that infants dying before’ 
the commission of actual sin, are saved by the 
merits of Christ; and although little is ex- 
pressly revealed on this subject, yet as it 
does not conflict with the word of God, it is 
consolatory to believe in its truth. The work 
is likely to prove popular. The poetical selec-| 
tions bearing on the subject are very full and 
rich. 


Sacrep Piivosoray or tHe Seasons, illustrating the per- 
feetions of God in the phenomena of the year. By the 
Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D., Ruthwell, Spring. New 

‘ork, 1846, Robert Carter, Philadelphia: Wm. S. 
Martien. 12mo, pp. 391. 


_We pity the man who has not an eye to ob- 
serve nature as the production of a wise and 
good Creator, and whose attention is not plea- 
santly arrested as he looks abroad upon the 
externa] heavens and earth, while at every mo- 
ment some new object claims for God the praises 
of his intelligent creatures. ‘The most fruitful 
sources of elevated study and contemplation are 
_ scattered around us io profusion, and all we 
want is the habit of observation. Dr. Duncan’s 
books on the Seasons afford the most suitable 
helps, and the reader can scarcely fail to be de- 
lighted in the company of so Christian a philo- 
sopher. As presented and-described by him, 
the most usual phenomena are made subjects 
of fruitful reflection, in indulging which, we 
cannot but be wiser and better. 
‘Tue or Rerora, in whieh are exhibited the 
Design, Principle and Plan of God for the full develop. 
‘ment of man, as a social, civil, intellectual and moral 
being; thereby elevating him in the scale of being to 
the position he was created to occupy. By the Rev. 


 C. Billings Smith. New York, 1846, Gates & Sted. 
man. pp. 352. 


. The author says in his Preface, “an inde-| 
pendent thinker is usually looked upon with 
suspicion, and one who invents some new thing 
is regarded-as'a dangerous man.” This may 
be regarded as an index of the tone which per- 


| lege have resolved to purchaseadditional grounds, 


‘minated and Pictorial Bible. 


Library of Sacred Music, edited in New York, 
by Wyman & Newell, It sustains the charac- 
ter given of the former numbers. : 

The April number of the Jewish Chronicle, 
besides its usual notices of operations for the 
benefit of the Jews, contains some very excel- 
lent articles of a more didactic cast. 

We have received No. 52 of Harper’s. Illu- 


We have received a well written valedictory 
address to the class of Medical graduates in 
the University of Pennsylvania, by the Rev. 
Wm. Gibson, M.D. 

We have received the April number of the Pro- 
testant Quarterly Review, which is ably edited 
by the Rev. Dr. Berg; the African Repository 
for April, and the Thirteenth Annual Report 
of the Managers of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction of the Blind. 


JEFFERSON COLLEGE, CANONSBURGH, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. | 

At a recent meeting of Alufhni and other 
friends of Jefferson College, convened in the 
Lecture Room of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, agreeably to previous no- 
tice, Rev. Joseph T. Cooper was chosen Chair- 
man; Henry F. Bowen, Esq., Secretary. 

After an interesting statement by Dr. Brown, 
late President, respecting the origin, history and} 
claims of the institution, and addresses by other 
gentlemen, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopied: 

1. Whereas, The Trustees of Jefferson Col- 


to erect additional buildings, to enlarge their li- 
brary and apparatus, &c., so as to place this in- 
stitution on an equal footing with the best Col- 
leges in the east, in regard to exfernal accom- 
modalions, as it is now inferior to none, in re- 
gard to its literary standing and usefulness; 

And whereas, The Alumni, at their last an- 
nual meeting in Canonsburg, resolved to raise 
$30,000 for the accomplishment of this import- 
ant object, Therefore, 

Resolved, That we do cordially approve of 
this enterprise, as essential to the continued and 
permanent prosperity of the College, and will 
cheerfully co-operate in carrying into effect the 
resolutions of the Board of Trustees, and also 
the resolution of the Alumni at their last annual 
meeting. 

2. Whereas, Jefferson College, founded in 
piety and prayer, in the early settlement of 
Western Pennsylvania, by some of the venera- 
ble pioneers of the West, has been one of the 
most useful, (a majority of the Alumni having 
devoted themselves to the gospel ministry ;) and 
has furnished to the literary institutions of 
the country, in several States, eleven Presidents 
of Colleges, and about one hundred Professors 
and Principals of Academies, besides a large 
number of prominent men, in the literary pro- 
fessions, and in the civil institutions of our 
country; also, a large number of Foreign Mis- 
sionaries ; 

And whereas, This institution, from its posi- 
tion in a retired village, free from many temp- 
tations, remarkably healthful, boarding cheap, 
surrounded by an uncommonly orderly, intelli- 
gent and religious community—near the head 
of navigation of the Ohio—easily accessible in 


vades the volume. ‘The author is evidently im- 


every direction, and especially to students from 
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the Mississippi—is calculated to have a most 
important ‘bearing on the interests of religion an 
literature throughout our country, and especial- 
ly the great West ; 

And whereas, This College, notwithstanding 
the multiplication of colleges in every direction, 
still claims its pre-eminence as to numbers, the 
course of study, and a numerousand able faculty ; 

And whereas, Notwithstanding these advan- 
tages the College greatly needs additional exter- 


nal accommodations, in buildings, library, appa- 
ratus, é&c., and has no other resource, but the 
voluntary donations of the individual friends of 
religion and literature, being destitute of any 
original endowment or permanent fund, depend- 
ing for the support of its Professors, as it al- 
ways has done, on tuition alone, the more em- 
barrassed by the Legislature of the State having 
withdrawn from colleges a donation of $1000 
annually—pledged for ten years; 

And whereas, ‘This College is not under the 
control or patronage of any ecclesiastical body, 
as many other colleges are, and cannot appeal 
to any particular denomination of Christians, as 
such—all having by the charter equal claims 
and privileges ; Therefore, 

Resolved, That we do cordially and earnest- 
ly recommend the claims of this venerable Insti- 
tution, and the present enterprise, to the patron- 
age of the friends of literature and religion of 
every denomination, 

3. Resolved, That it be recommended to have 
n meeting of the Alumni, in May next, during 
the sessions of several ecclesiastical bodies in 
this city, and that Dr. Henry Kenn, Henry F. 


Bowen, Esq., and Dr. D. B. McGinley, be aj 


committee to make arrangements—to fix the day 
of meeting, and to give due public notice. 
4. Resolved, That these resolutions be pub- 
lished in the principal newspapers in this city. 
Joseru T. Cooper, Chuirman. 
Henry F. Bowen, Sec’y. 


the Colonization Herald. 
YOUTHFUL BENEVOLENCE. 
_ Our readers will observe in our present No. 
and that for March, an address *“* 70 the Hu- 
mane,” soliciting aid for the 756 unfortunate 
victims of the slave trade, landed at Monrovia, 
from the barque Pons. We gratefully acknow- 
ledge the benevolence of the few who have re- 
sponded to this pressing call for immediate re- 


lief; for when it is remembered that the people} 


of Liberia are now labouring under the evils of 
a bad harvest and short crop, in consequence 
ofa very wet season, the necessity of prompt 
and liberal aid must be apparent to all. But 
such instances of youthful benevolence as that 
referred to below, are honourable to all parties, 
and we insert it under the hope that it may in- 
cite others to follow so good an example. 
Would not this bea peculiarly appropriate case 
for our coloured people to come forward and 
aid their suffering brethren? Happily relieved 
from the evils of slavery themselves, their liber- 
ality towards these poor Africans, would tend 
to elevate them greatly in the estimation of 
their fellow-citizens, as well as to call forth 
from the more wealthy, a larger share of boun. 
ty in supplying the pressing wants of these na- 
ked and starving fellow-creatures. 


Philadelphia, March 23, 1846. 
Cresson, Esa., 

Dear Sir—The children ofthe Howard Sunday 
School, taught in the Howard Temperahce Hall, 
Shippen street near Fourth, by the members of 
the Sixth Presbyterian Church, have requested me, 
as the superintendent of the School, to transmit to 
you the enclosed sum of twelve dollars and sixty 
cents, a contribution from them, for the benefit of 
the two boys found under the bow of the long boat, 
on board the “ slaver Pons,” watching with tender 
solicitude their sick and dying companion in mis- 
ery. I related this affecting incident to the child- 
ren, and the deep anxiety manifested for these suf- 
fering African boys, led me to propose to them a 
collection for their benefit. With that true benc- 
volence and generosity, which glows in the Ameri- 
can , they responded to it with acclamation 
and though poor and destitute themselves, they 
have given freely and cheerfully from their Jittle 
stores laid by, and desire that you will, through your 
Society, see it appropriated in sach manner, as will 
be most beneficial to the objects of their charity. 
I am, very respectfully, yours, &c. — rene 

Henry Lexar. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. CHALMERS. 

The memory of the great and good man, 
whose fame is now transierred to a rival city, 
is warmly cherished by the people of Glasgow. 
They love to talk about him, and recall his old 
familiar form as he walked thoughtfully, with 
downcast head, and ina dress common, often as 
that of a day labourer, through the streets, and 
his Christian kindness and benevolence won all 
their hearts. By the way, there is an anecdote 
which they tell to this day, to illustrate his pe- 
culiar carelessness of attire. One morning he 
took a bundle under his arm ata very early 
hour, and set off for a steamboat to some neigh- 
bouring place. He was shabbily dressed, and 
one of the city watch meeting him, insisted on 
taking him to the watch-house as a vagrant. 
Dr. Chalmers, with some displeasure, informed 
him who he was. This only increased the 
watchman’s suspicions of him. ‘ No, no,” 
said he, **yure by no means Dr. Chalmers; 
he’s nae such a mon as you, and he’d not be 
strolling about at such an hour!” Dr. Chal- 
mers finding it useless to resist, accompanied 
the man toa police office, where he was soon 
recognized and discharged. Old Christopher 
North, who delights in a ragged coat and shock- 
ing bad hat, ofien meets with most ludicrous 
adventures of this kind. | 


— 
— 


ACCOUNT OF AN OURANG OUTANG. 

The Rev. Mr. Russell gives the following 
account in the Luminary of Africa, of an enor- 
mous ourang outang that “had been playing 
some pranks” in the vicinity of Mount Andrew 
Mission. 

Tuesday before last, a man went to cut some 
timber for his new house, and, by some means, 
disturbing the ourang, he sallied forth upon him 
very angrily, obliging the poor fellow to leave 
his axe and cloth, and swim the lake to save 
his life, which his hard swimming liked to have 
cost him any how. Last Wednesday morning, 
another man was chased overa hundred yards 
by the beast, which, holding a club in his 
mouth, came very near overtaking the poor! 
fellow. The same afternoon, another man was 
made to leave his rafters in the woods, and fly, 
and, running over a stump, hurt himself very 
much, 

On Friday last, he took possession of an old 
woman’s farm, where he remained all day. 
That week I heard of the death of Mr. George 
Crawford, and was advised to go down to Mon- 
rovia, and settle some business. I hired three 
men ; one carried my clothes, another sorne rice 
and provisions, and the third was to help me 
over the water. Little Jones, who followed me 
to the little rivulet, May, went on before. The 
rivulet was swollen very much; to over sixty 
feet wide, jumping and roaring tremendously. 
Little Jones must be at something, so he jumped 
in and swam to the cork-wood, which the wa- 
ters had left. On reaching the raft, and trying 
to get on it, who should speak to him ‘from a 
tree close by, but Mr. Ourang Outang. The 
little fellow just fell into the water, and in a few 
moments was standing, with a sharp eye and 
restless foot, in the rear of me. 

I could not see the creature, and was indulg- 
ing in a hearty laugh at little Jones, who had 
no laigh in him. [ imitated the ourang, and 
made other noises to make him go off, thinking 
if he did start that way, I would hear him com- 
ing. Inthe midst of my glee, who should sud- 
denly appear within a few yards of me, unper- 
-eeived till he made his tremendous ** Whoo, 
Whoo, Whoo,” but a huge ourang outang, 
looking to be some six feet higl, with a broad] 


_As for little Jones, it would be useless to under- 
I did get a glimpse} 


forthwith the declaration was signed by every 


thick breast, athletic arms, and a white face.| 


For let those remember who ourang-outang us, 
that a large majority of these animals have 
white, and not black, faces. I have seen seve-| 
ral of them after they were shot, and others 
alive, and they were almost all white, hairy- 
faced fellows. I do not intend to say by this 
that the white man is the intermediate link be- 
tween us and the lower animals, but only that 
there are white-faced ourang outangs. 

Of course I had but little time for ceremony. 
True, I had in my hand a spear, and a Barlean 
cap on my head, for Dr. Lugenbeel; but I did 
not start from home that morning for war, and 
doubted the use of the spear, with success, on 
such a giant. Had you been there to see me 
run, you would hardly have thought me just 
then a lame man, I assure you, I got over the 
muddy, slippery path to the best of my ability. 


take to describe his velocity. 
of the border of his shirt. We met our men, 
who ran our pursuer into the woods. On Sab- 
bath, he visited a town about three miles from 
here. All the people, save some old women, 
were harvesting rice in the fields. ‘The old wo- 
men fled, and the ourang outang, after eating 
all the plantains he saw, went into the woods. 
The biped was at length shot. | 


RESIGNATION. 

A certain old lady who had been famed for 
sour looks and not very sweet words touching 
the various accidents of life, was observed: to 
have suddenly become very amiable. ‘ What 
happy change has come over you?” said a 
neighbour. ‘ Why,” said the transformed, ‘to 


tell you the truth, | have been all my life striv- 
ing for a contented mind, and I’ve finally made 
up my mind to sit down contented without it.” 


— 


INCIDENT OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


On the morning of our national birth-day, 
the 4th of July, 1776, when the declaration of 
American independence was made—when the 
Committee, previously appointed to draft that in- 
strument, made their report through their Chair- 
man, Thomas Jefferson—and by whom it was 
read, the house paused, hesitated. That instru- 
ment, they saw, cut them off even from the 
mercy of Great Britain. They saw with pro- 
phetic vision all the horrors of a sanguinary 
war—Carnage and desolation passed in swift re- 
view before them. ‘They saw the prospect of 
having riveted more closely upon their already 
chafed and bleeding limbs the chains of slavery. 
The house seemed to waver—silence deep and 
solemn silence, reigned, Every countenance indi- 
cated that deep meditation was at work; and 
the solemn resolutions were calling for double 
energy. At this fearful crisis, when the very 
destiny of the country seemed to be suspended) 
upon the action of a moment, the silence, the 
painful silence was broken, An aged patriarch 
arose—a venerable and stately form, his head 
white with the frosts of many years. He cast 
on the assembly a look of inexpressibleé interest 
and unconquerable determination; while on his 
visage the hue of age was lost in the burning 
patriotism that fired his cheek. ‘There is,” 
said he, *‘ a tide in the affairs of men, a nick of 
time. We perceive it now before us. That 
noble instrument upon your table, which insures 
immortality to its author, should be inscribed this 
very morning by every pen in the house. He 
who will not respond to its accents and strain 
every nerve to carry into effect its provisions, is 
unworthy the name of a freeman.—Although 
these gray hairs must soon descend into the se- 
pulchre, | would infinitely rather they should 
descend thither by the hand of the public execu- 
tioner, than desert at this crisis the sacred cause 
of my country.” The patriarch sat down, and 


member present. Who was that venerable pa- 
triarch? youlask. I answer, it was John With- 
erspoon, of New Jersey, whose name is found 
among the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Magna Charta of our nations in- 
dependence. Yes, it was Joha Witherspoon, a 
distinguished minister ofthe Presbyterian church, 
a lineal descendant of John Knox, the great 
Scotch Reformer.—Speech of the Rev. S. 8. 
Templeton. 


ELECTRICAL PHENOMENON. 


An account of human electricity was given 
in a number of Silliman’s Journal some time 
ago, which might if carried out, lead to some 
important conclusions in respect to human phe- 
nomena heretofore unexplained. The subject 
became so electric that sparks were drawn from, 
and even spontaneously issued from the ends of 
her fingers. During this time an intense aurora 
borealis showed itself. ‘These phenomena con- 
tinued for several months, the sparks being 
readily given out whenever the lady approached 
any conductor of electricity. She could touch 
nothing metallic, without emitting an electrical 
spark, which was an annoying circumstance to 
her. These appearances were proportionably 
heightened when the air was warm: the lady 


_ ridge as a poet. 


was in good spirits. During cold weather, ang 


when she was in a melancholy mood, these phe- 
nomena were suspended. When sitting at a 
stove with her feet upon a metal edge, the sparks 
were drawn out at intervals of a few seconds— 
from three to six sparks per minute. The 
lady was about thirty years of age, of sedentary 
habits, and rather sickly. She had suffered 
from rheumatic and neuralgic affections about 
two years prior to this time. 


GREAT BOOK ESTABLISHMENT. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the operations 
of the great book-publishing house of Messrs, 
Harper, of New York may be formed from the 
details which are stated in the following ex- 
tracts, copied from a letter in the Boston Cour- 
ier:—-The establishment of the Harpers gives 
employment to 400 persons, including 95 girls ; 
supports directly, or indirectly, (independent of 
authors) about 1600 persons, and occupies an 
immense area, equal to 7 or 8 large five story 
houses. One building, five windows wide, and 
five stories high, extends from Cliff to Pear! 
streets, the depth of four ordinary houses; two 
other buildings join this on Cliff street, and there 
are still two more on the opposite side of the 
street. There are. 19 double medium presses} 
worked by steam, and 3 Napier presses. From 
69 to 70 reams of paper are consumed) 
per diem. ‘The celebrated Bible absorbed 
6000 reams. The fixtures, machinery, and 
tools in the bindery are valued at $13,000. 
52 barrels of flour are used per annum, for 


| is related where fruit trees were in bad condition 


paste, and 42 of glue. 18 tons of shavings are 
sold per annum, to the paper maker, which he 
uses in re-manufacture; 730 packages of gold 
leaf ; 1200 dozen of sheep-skins ; 750 pieces of 
muslin, of 40 yards square each ; and 60 tons 
of pasteboard are used, annually. From 6000 
to 7000 volumes, 300 , 12mo., are printed 
daily. Nearly two and a half millions were 
thrown off during the last year. 800 pounds 
of metal are el weekly for casting—giving 
41,600 pounds per annum. 500,000 pounds 
of stereotype, worth 7} cents per pound, the 
product of ten years, are stowed away in vaults, 
which extend, of course, under ground, from 
Pearl to Cliff street, The whole quantity of 
stereotype deposited in these mental catacombs 
must be prodigious. There are from 60 to 
70,000 pounds of type in the composing rooms. 
About $200,000, are paid to clerks and hands 
per annum. A very onerous duty of the estab- 
lishment consists in selecting works, both print- 
ed, and MS&S., for publication. This depart- 
ment is in: part filled by Mr. Saunders, (a son 
of one of the largest and most intelligent Lon- 
don publishers.) Mr. Saunders unites to natural 
abilities of a high order, great experience and 
erudition. 


The whole buildings are owned by the Har- 


pers, and the stock in trade is certainly worth 
about $1,500,000. Some authors may well 
bless the house—it has paid to Stephens abou 
$50,000, to Prescott about half that sum, an 
to other writers, native and foreiga, (amo the, 
latter I may mention Bulwer,) magnificent 
amounts. A large number of the Harpers’ em- 
ployees have been in their service twenty years— 
that is, since the commencement—an undeniable 
proof this, of the Brothers’ promptitude in busi- 
ness and kindness of heart. Such is a brief, 
but a correct account of this prodigious estab- 
lishment. What a mighty responsibility resis 
on these publishers ! 


AN IDOL DISHONOURED. 


In a village in Madura district, (Southern In- 
dia,) two boys were pitching coppers before an 
idol, the tutelary goddess of the place; when 
one of them, being unsuccessful, seized the god- 
dess, saying, “* You stupid thing! Why did you 
not prevent me from losing my money?” He 
then dashed the idol to the ground and broke its 
face. Some of the people present stood aghast 
at such conduct; and they went and complained 
to the head man in the village, and, with others, 
urged him to punish the boy. But he gravely, 
replied, “* Your complaint is altogether unneces- 
sary; for if this goddess is what you take her 
to be, she will punish the boy herself; but if 
she is not, what is the crime committed? We 
need not trouble ourselves about it.” —Rev. Mr. 
Muzzy. | 


— 


BORROWING BOOKS. 


A gentleman who has suffered much loss by 
lending books, finally procured a large number 


of volumes, and placed the followMg placard’ 


over the door of the case:—* My friends are 
welcome to visit my library and peruse the vol- 
umes there at any jtime, but they must take 
none away. My books are always happy to 
sec company, but they never go a visiting.” 


EFFECTS OF OPLUM ON THE MIND. 


A lady, who knew nothing experimentally of 
Opium, once told us that she “ could tell when 
Mr. Coleridge had taken too much opium, by his 
shining countenance.”’ She was right: we know 
that mark of opium excesses well, and the cause 
of it; or at least we believe the cause to lie in 
the quickening of the insensible perspiration, 
which accumulates and glistens on the face. 

Be that as it may, a criterion it was that 
could not deceive us as to the condition of Cole- 
ridge. And uniformly in that condition he 
made his most effective intellectual displays, It 
is true that he might not be happy under this 
fiery animation, and we fully believe that he 
was not, Nobody is happy under laudanum, 
except for a short term of years. But in what 
way did that operate upon his exertions as a 
writer? We are of opinion that it killed Cole- 
‘* The harp of Quantock was 
silenced for ever by the torment of opium. But 
proportionably it roused and stung his metaphy- 
sical instincts into more spasmodic life. Poetry 
can flourish only in the atmosphere of happi- 
ness. But subtle and perplexed investigations 
of difficult problems are amongst the common- 
est resources for beguiling the sense of misery. 
— Bluckwood's Magazine. 


SIMPLE METHOD OF FILTERING. 
The waters of the Wangho and Yang-tse- 
kiang, in China, are highly surcharged with 
mud, the former containing one-seventeenth part, 


-it,and which may be afterwards cut closely to the 
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-tained. ‘The Principal, himself the chief instructor, will 


and the latter one ninety-sixth, of earth. This 
renders them both unpleasant and unwholesome 
to drink. Cunningham, the writer, informs us 
that the Chinese have adopted a very simple re- 
medy for this, evil, which it behoves any one 
who may chance to visit muddy streams, to re- 
member, Into about a quart of water they 
throw a small pinch of alum, leaving it to stand 
a few minutes; it becomes as clear as crystal, 
a considerable sediment being found at the bot- 
tom. The poorest fisherman is always pro- 
vided with a small portion for this necessary 
purpose. 


THE FOLLY OF FRETTING. 


Two gardeners, who wére neighbours, had 
their crops of early peas killed by the frost. 
One of them came to condole with the other. 
* Ah!” cried he, * how unfortunate! Do you 
know, neighbour, that [ have done nothing but 
fret ever since? But bless me, you seem to 
have a fine healthy crop coming. What are 
these?” ‘* Why these are what | sowed imme- 
diately after my loss.” ‘ What, coming up al- 
ready ?”’ said the fretter. ‘* Yes,” replied the 
other, “ while you were fretting, [ was work- 
ing.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 


PiantinG TREEs.—A very poor and aged 
man, busied in planting apple trees, was rudely 
asked, ** Why do you plant tress who cannot 
hope to éat the fruit of them?” He raised him- 
self up, and leaning on his spade, replied, ** some] 
one planted trees for me, before I was born, and 
I have eaten the fruit; | now plant for others, 
that the memorial of my gratitude may exist 
when I am dead and gone.” 


Porato Disease nor sy Mots- 
TURE.—I have been digging a plot of ground 
that has borne a crop of potatoes this year, both 
red and white, which were nearly all bad. ‘The 
same ground was in potatoes last year, and 
they were not very clean gathered. Several 
had got dug into the ground five or six inches| 
deep, and these have produced potatoes perfect- 
ly free from disease, whilst. those in the rows 
above, only four inches deep, were nearly all 
bad. This convinces me that the disease is not 
cause by moisture alone, or these would have 
shared the same fate as those that were planted 
in the rows above them, the land being both 
wet and strong.— Land. Ag. Gazette. 


WitLows arsorB Morstrurr.—<An instance 


from the subsoil retaining too much moisture. 
The planting of willow trees near them was fol- 
lowed by a restoration of health. This result 
was attributed to the willows absorbing the su- 
perabundant moisture. 


MopeE oF PRESERVING SeEeps.—A Peruvian 
botanist asserts that the most delicate seeds of 
American plants may be sent to Europe, or to 
other parts of the world, in the highest state of 
preservation, by enveloping them in the kind of 
raw sugar which retains its humidity, When 
the seeds are sown, it is only necessary to im- 
merse them in luke-warm water, which will 
take off the sugar. 


Cranserries.—This excellent fruit is "very 
productive, and may be successfully propagated 
in fields and gardens, and indeed in any place, 
or situation almost, where the soil is moderately 
humid and secure from the effects of drought. 
The most successful method of transplanting 
the vines, is to take them from the mea- 
dow in largetufts, and set them in. holes 
from three to four feet apart. Manure formed 
of mud or muck from low humid places, and 
especially from the meadows or bogs, where the 
plants grow spontaneously, is the most: salutary | 
of any in its effects, and is generally to be pre-. 
ferred because easily obtained. The fruit of 
the Cranberry is highly prized. In most mar- 
kets it readily commands from one to three dol- 
lars per bushel.—Maine Cultivator. 

Younc Trees.—It often becomes 
necessary at mid-summer, to trim the side 
branches of young trees, for the purpose of 


throwing the strength of the growth into an 
upright form, But if. the side branches are cut 
closely, the main stem becomes too slender to! 
‘support the mass of leaves and branches form-| 


ing the top, and the tree assumes a bending’ si 
crooked form. To obviate this difficulty, trim 
the branches within about half an_ inch of the 
stem, leaving short stumps, with their leaves at 
their base. ‘These assist in some degree the 
lateral growth of the stem, and serve to stiffen 


stem. An attention to this particular, will often 
save much trouble in staking up crooked trees. 


Userut Water Ramu.— 
The April number of the American Farmer, 


patent Water Ram,” apparently one of the most 
simple, and yet one of the most valuable inven-| 
tions. By means of this Ram, water is convey- 
ed from any distance to the house and conduct- 
ed to every room, if desired. The surplus 
water thus conveyed for household purposes, 
can be conducted to the barn-yard, for the use 
of stock. A-letter from Mr. Cheney Hoskins, 
an intelligent farmer of Hartford Co., Maryland, 
to the editor of the American Farmer, says :—| 
have a fine spring on my farm, which passes 
through a 14 inch lead pipe, making the 
power for driving the machine, with a fall of 
about 8} feet—A part of this water is thrown 
up*to my house, through a 4 inch lead pipe, 
and furnishes us with a sufficiency of water, for 
our stock, as well as the household purposes. 
The distance that the water is thrown is 445 
feet, the perpendicular height about 75 feet—all 
done by the power of a good spring; where 
springs are not sufficiently strong of themselves to 
afford power to drive, and water for the use of 
farm buildings, a small stream of branch water 
may be used for the power, whilst the spring 
water can be introduced and driven to the build-| 
ings without mixing with the branch water— 
giving at all times, clean, cool, spring water, for 
the various uses about the house. 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL; Mount 
Hoty, BuRLINGTON counTY, New the Rev. 
Samuku Mituer, Jr., A. M. Principal.—This School is de- 
signed to prepare Boys, by a liberal, thorough, and practical | 
education, fur College, the counting-room, or the study of a 
profession, The plan proposes to unite with the most care- 
ful attention to health and physical improvement, faithful] 
religious instruction, and a complete course in English, the 
Ancient and principal Modern Languages, and the Sciences 
—a course so extended as to supply, in some good measure, 
the defect of a College education, where it cannot be ob- 


have competent and exemplary sssistants—one ot them for 
the French and Spanish Languages. 

Mount Hotty is a pleasant and healthful town, com- 
municating daily by stages, with BurLinGTon, seven miles 
west, which is immediately upon the great travelling route 
between New York and Philadelphia. 


Both BoarptnG and Day Scholars rr ceived, arrangements| 


having been made for the formes to live with the Principal, 
and under his constant supervision. 

Terms for Day Scholars, in the Primary De 
PARTMENT, $6; the Hicuer Departments, $10 per Quar- 
TER of twelve weeks; for BoarpinG Scholars in the former, 
$75 ; the latter, $82 per Session of twenty-two weeks, for 
Tuition, Board, Fuel, Lights—every thing in short, for which 
an Extra Charge is not here expressly made. Each boarder 
to provide his own bedstead, bed, and bedding, towels, and 
table, napkins, or pay $3; and each to pay for washing and 
mending, $4 per session. Two or more boarding-scholars, be- 
ing brothers, $5 a session deducted from the bill of each. 
Scholars spending the vacation of four weeks with the Prin- 
cipal, will receive two weeks more of regular tuition, and, 
fur every thing above mentioned, pay, in the respective de- 
partments, $13 and $14; or remaining only the two additign- 
al weeks of study, $7 and $8. French and Spanish, each, 
$6 per quarter. 

Payment, in all cases, quarterly, in advance. No scholar 
received, under ordinary circumstances, for less than two 
quarters, or one session, 

‘The Session will open on the last Wednesday of April 
A Prospectus, with fuller details, may be obtained from 
the Principal addressed at * Mount Holly, New Jersey.” 

XP Applications for places in the school should be as 
early as possible 

Referto the President and Professors of the College of 
New Jersey, and the Professors of the ‘theological Semin- 
ary, Princeton, New Jersey; the Rev. Cortiandt Van Hens- 
selaer, D.D., and the Rev. William Chester, D. D., Bur- 
lington, New Jersey; the Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D. D., the 


Rev. William M Engles, D. D., the Rev. H. A. Boardman,} 


D. D., Philadelphia. 
Mount April 7th, 1846. ap 11—3t 


ASHING'FON COLLEGE —The Winter Session of 


Washington College, Pennsy!vania, has just closed.| 


The Examinations continued during five days, and were 
throughout most creditable, both to the Students and their 
Professors ; and secured the highest commendations of praise 
from the literary gentlemen who were present. On Wed- 
nesday evening, 25th ult., the Annual Contest between the 
Literary Societies of the Institution took place. The exer- 
crises cousisied of Compositions, Orations, and a Debate; on 
the following question: -“SHave Divine Laws a greater ten- 
dency to prevent Crime than Human Laws?” 


All present bore witness to the able and manly character} 


of the performances; and a large and crowded audience 
manifesied unusual interest from the beginning to the close 
of the Exercises, Among the large number of Students in 
attendance during the session the most commendable ordey 
and good morals have prevailed. 

‘I'he price of Boarding in the College Building, under the 
superintendence of an attentive Steward, is $1.50 per week. 
Boarding in the town and neighbourhood varies from $1.25 
to $2. tv those boarding in Club, the expense varies from 
cents to $1. Tuition in the regular Classes is $]5 per 
session. In the English Department $10.50. Payable, al- 
ways in advance, 

The next session will commence on the 4th day of May. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to Dr. MeConaughy, 
President of the College; Dr. Elliott, President of the Board 
or 

apr 11—3t 


R. REED, Secretary. 
VANGELICAL BOOKS.—Upwards of one thousand 
six hundred different publications, comprising those 
of the American Tract Society, and the Massachusetts Sab- 
bath-school Society, may now be obtained at the Book and 
Tract Depository, No, 13 Seventh str: et, above Market, Phil- 
adelphia. ‘The truly evangelical character of the works 
issued by the Tract Society has long been fully established ; 
as to the Massachusetts books, they have received the high- 
est commendation from those best qualified to judge. No 
where will any works be found, containing more valuable 
iustruction for the price, than at this Depository. ‘l'wenty- 
six of the bound volumes are in the German and French 
languages, including Baxter, Doddridge, Bunyan, &c., and 
the general series of tracts amount to 479, besides those in 
the different foreign languages. 
A beautiful variety of choice books for childre 

Orders addressed to W. 

ap 11—3i* 


LANK REPORTS,—Blank Formsof Reports for Church. 
es to Presbytery, price $1 25 per 100, are for sale at the 
Book Store of the Board of Publication. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
mar 21—3t 


BOOK FOR ‘THE BLIND.—Just published 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, A Guipk To 
TION, FOR THE USE OF THE BLIND, in raised type, 241 pp. 
large 4to. ‘This work contains 1. A collection of prayers for 
private and social devotion. 2. A selection of mns. 
3. ‘I'he Shorter Catechism. 4. A Compend of Bible Truth 
It has been prepared with much care, and has been printed 
at the press of the Perkins Institute, in Boston, i the best 
style. ‘Through the generosity of a benevolent friend of the 
Blind, the Board are enabled to put the book at the very 
low rate of $1.50, without disconnt. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia. 
ap4—3t M.ALLEN, Brick Church Chapel, New York 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. super royal 8vo.— 
Published by BarrinaTron & Marke 
street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Booksel. 
lers throughout the United States. ‘lhe following are se- 
lected from a great number of notices equally expressive oj 
the sterling value of the work: ; 

“ [ know of no work of the kind, in any language, whicl 
combines more sound good sense with fervent ahd dee; 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

“The mind of the author seems not only to have bee 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemec 
with them.”—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

« The wise and good unite in saying, that it is calculate< 
to render those v’ho read it wiser and better.”—Rev. D1 

H. Core. | 

‘‘ [t is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi 
ons an: practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

“‘ilenry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large thai 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read through.”—Dr. 
Dodd ridge. may 26—45—ly 


SUITABLE FOR THE SEASON.—House- 
keepers wishing to be supplied with articles suitable 
for the Christmas Season, will please look at the following 
list of superior goods, all of which are warranted of the bes 
quality, and wiil be sold at the most reasonable prices:—150 
whole, half, and quarter boxes Muscatel Raisins, part in 
layers of large bunches. 144 small boxes of Prunes, in s 
variety of fancy styles, some very handsomely decorated. 
this seaton’s importation. Also, best quality Imperial Prunes 
in glass jars. 50 Drums Smyrna and Eleme Figs. 5001 
‘Zante Currants, very clean. 225 Ibs. Genoa Citron. 175 lbs 
Sultana or Seedless Raisins. 55 kegs Malaga Grapes, in fine 
order. 4 boxes superior Lemons, very Large. bbis. A 

, Spitzenbergs, Seek-no-furthers, Gilliflowers, Rhode 
siund Greenings, Pippins, Pearmains, &c. 6 bbis. Lady 
Apples, very superior. Papershell Almonds. Cranberries,} 
of best quality. Dried Apples, Peaches,and Plums. 2000 
Ibs. Herkimer county Cheese, very mild and rich. Glades 
Butter, an excellent article for family use. 1200 Ibs. Back- 
wheat Flour, very white and free from grit. Syrup Mo- 
lasses, from Stuart's, New York, and the 
Refinery. 10 cases Canton preserved Ginger, in jars, young 
and tender. Dry pressed Ginger. 10 jars old American) 
»ntted Cheese, equal to Stilton. 200 lbs. superior Dun Fish 
Sugar, treble refined crushed, and pulverized, a bean 

tiful article, manufactured by R.S & A. Stuart, New York 
10 baskets C. Grastaut’s Brand Bordeaux Sweet Oil, in bot 
tles of 22 ounces, very pureand fresh. Also, Lynch’s Lucca 
Florence,and Marseilles Sweet Oil, all warranted fresh and 
sweet. 1 bbi. Bay Water, imported from the island of St. 
Thomas, equal to any in the market, at the low price of 44 
cents per quart. Vanilla, Bean, extract Vanilla, extract 
Lemon, a e Flower Waiter. Vanilla Cream Candy. 
Sardines, Gillaux, and other brands. Spanish and French 
Olives, Capers, and Anchovies. on Sauces. Under 
wood'’s Pickles, &e. Also, Mince Meat, for pies, made 
expressly for subsernber's sales, in jars of 6 Ibs. It is be- 
lieved there 1s no other offered for swle that can be compar. 
ed to this in quality. The subgcriber’s only stores and 
places of business are S. W. corner of Arch and Tenth ais. 


and youth. 
H. FLINT. 


the 
EVo- 


-PARRY'S ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED 
CHRISTIAN MARTYR LOGY; or, ‘Tat Mysrr- 


oF Porray Lorep.—The Fivst No. of this work 
was issued, A +1845. ‘Thies work is got up in the most 
finished style of modern elegance, and will embrace a com- 


plete view of Christian Martyrolugy, from the earliest ages 
ef the Christian Cherch, down to the present ume —Each 
No. is embellished with beautiful engravings. Published 
monthly. Price $1 per year, or 12] cents pec copy. To be 
completed in 24 numbers. 

“SPaRRY'S ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED CuRISTIAN 
Marryro.oey; or the Mysteries of 
lished munthly at $1 ayear. Rev. C. Sparry, Editor. This 
is a large 8vo, of 20 pages, beautifully printed, and illumina- 
ted with elegant illustrative engravings, which alone are 
worth the money charged for the eotire publication, Mr. 
Sparry'’s well known talent, zeal, enterprize, perseverance, 
and fidelity, cannvt fail to secure to ith large patronage, and 
render it an efficient instrumentality in behali of Protestant. 
ism and evangelical truth."—Lutheran Observer. 

‘Tue ProrestantT MAGAZINE, or Antis 
Jesuit.— Edited by the Rev. C.Sparry. Published monthly 
and ‘iftustrated with finished engravings, (engraved and. 
printed by Lossing, of New York,) at the low price of $l a 
year, in advance. 

NortTH AMERICAN PROTESTANT MaGazinE.—It is edited 
and »ublished by the Rev. C. Sparry, whose Jabours through 
the pulpit and the press in the cause of Protestantism in this 
cuuntry, are extensively known. He wields a mighty pen 
in this contest with the Man of Sin."—Recorder. 

For further favourable notices of the above works, see 


-he religious and political press generally. 

ee Tiberal Offer to Clergymen.— North American Pro- 
yestant Magazine, or Anti-Jesuit. Clergymen who will send 
us one subscriber with the money, free of postage, shall. re- 
ceive this work for one year, gratis. We make the same 
offer of the Christian Martyrology. 

Firry AGENTs wanted, to whom a liberal compensation 
will be given. 

& Any editor or publisher who will insert this adver- 
tisement (inside) for 81x months, shal! be paid the full amount 
in volumes of the “ Beaegraiogy.” when complete, bound in 
mvrocco, $3.50, or muslin, $250. Please address, (post pai 
the Editor and Proprietor, C. SPARRY, 

ap 4—13t No, 123 Nassau street, New York. 


ATEW LONDON ACADEMY.—The summer session of 
this Institution will commence on the first Wednesday 
of May next. The course of instruction embraces all the 
branches necessary to a solid English education, with the 
Latin, Greek, German, and French languages. Hebrew 
will be taught to all, who may desire it, free of charge. 
Trerms.— Boarding, including washing, mending, fuel, 
and light, $2 per week, not required in advance, and charg- 
ed only for the time the student is actually present. 
Tuition, for the session of 21 weeks, $10, payable in ad- 
vance. No extra charges. 
Catalogues and circulars, containing full information, may 
be obtained by addressing, in post paid letters, 
WM. F. WYERS, A. M., Principal. 
New London, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 28—8t 


ENNINGTON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The Sum- 

¢ mer Session of the Misses Has’s Pennington, (New 
Jersey) Female Seminary, will commence on Tuesday, A pril 
2ist. For particulars, address (post paid) the Misses Elale, 
Pennington, Mercer county, New Jersey. mar 2]—3t 


OGAN & ‘THOMPSON, Bianx Book Manuractu 
RERS AND Stationers, No, 108 Chestnut street, be- 
tween ‘Third and Fourth streets, Philadelphia, have coti- 
stantly on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, a large and 
general assortment of Stationery and fancy articles, among 
which may-be found the following, viz. 
ring medium, de my, and cap Ledgers, Jour- 
nals, Invoice, Cash Books. Cv ing Presses, Copying 
Books and Ink. Check Books, Bills of Exchange, Dratis 
and Promissory Notes. Superior black, red, and blue Ink. 
Patent porcelain, gum elastic, wood, glass, and Travelling 
Inkstands. Cash Boxés, Post-office do., Day Registers, Nove 
Racks, and Bill head Boxes. Gillott’s, Windle’'s, Perryan, 
and other Sieel Pens. Very superior red and black Seali 
Wax. Wafersofall sizes and colours. Writing Sand aaa 
India Rubber. Ivory and bone Folders, Paper Cutters, Lig- 
numvite, Ebony, Ruse Wood, and Mahogany reund and 
flat Rulers. Ivory, bone, and Cocoa Wafer Stamps. Gum 
Labels, Red Tape, Lead Pencils. Rodgers’ Penknives and 
Erasers. Custom House and Law Blanks. Newman's, 
Reeve’s, and Oshorne’s Water-Colours. Paint-Tiles, Draw- 
ing Instruments, Parallel Rules. Gunter’s Scales. Bristol 
Boards, white and tinted. Drawing Paper Perfortied 
Card Boards. Embossed, silver and gold Paper. English 
and French Note Papers and Envelopes. with coleured De- 
signs, Embossings, &c. Portable Writing Desks, Dressing 
Cases, &c. Visiting Cards, Enamelled, Ivory and plain sur- 
face. American, English, and French Writing and Letter 
Papers. Elegant Albums, Manuscript, and Scrap Books, 
Morocco Portfolios, embossed and plain. Mottoand Cypher 
Seals, Pear! and Ivory do. Ivory, Pearl, Tortoise-shell, and 
Morocco Card Cases. Beautifully embossed Papeteries. 
Dissected Maps and Puzzles. Ivory and Bone Chess-Men, 
Backgammon, aud Draught Boards. Plain and fancy Paper 
Weighis. Porcelain Segar and Flower Cups. Gold and 
Silver Pencil Cases. Ready made Pens, &c. &c. Initials, 
Designs, &c. neatly embossed on Note and Letter Paper. 
Curae Parers—Cap and Letter Paper at 87 cents, $1 
$1 25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, and $2.50 per Ream. Also, Sermon 
Paper. mar 21—2m.__ 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No, 1, of a New Volume. 
Contents.—Six Months at Graefenberg. A Journey to 
Mount Sinai. The ChristmasGambols. ‘The Inman Galle- 
Eastern Europe and the Emperor Nicholas. The Dead 
tter Office. Early History of New York. Religious 
Movement in Germany, from the Edinburgh Review. Po- 
lttical State of Prussia. Adventures in the Pacifie. The 
Carmagnole. Narrative of Frederick Douglas Northern 
Provinces of Mexico. The Anglo Saxons m America. ‘The 
Ship Constitution. Plague of the Personal. New Books 
and Reprints.—Scraps and Poetry—Old Manuscrip's—Force 
of Kindness; Wilham F. Harnden— Christmas — Grace 
Church, New York; New Orleans, Early History— Mr. Cat- 
lin. and the Indians in Kurope—Photography applied to As- 
tronomy—Forest Melodies. 

Price—Six Dollars a year in advance. 

XP As Six dollars is not a convenient remittance, distant 
subscribers will please send $5 in part; on receipt of which 
the work will be sent, carefully wrapt up, 'o any Post offiee 
in the United States. Address M. CANNING & Co., 

ap 272 Chestnut street, Philadel phia. 


\XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY —This Institution is 
located on the western border of Chester connty, Penn- 
sylvania, in a pleasant and healthy village, and is under the 
charge of ‘Trustees, being chartered by the LegiSlature of 
Pennsylvania, Vhe Course of Study comprises all the 
branches of a superior English Education, together with 
the Ancient and Modern Languages. ‘There are ‘Two Ses- 
sions in the year, commencing on the first Wednesdays of 
May and November, allowing a month vacation im the 
Spring and Fall. ; 

Terms.—The terms are, for Boarding and Tuition, with 
Fuel, and Lights, Summer Session, $50. Instruction on the 
Piano, with use of Instrument, $12.50. 

No pains will be spared by the Principals to. make the 
study thorough and attractive, and to guard the health and 
morals of those committed to their care. A letter to either 
of them, at the Institution, will secure a more fall statement. 

& Conveyances can he had at al! times at Parkesburg, 
upon the Columbia Railroad, or at Newark, on the Baln- 
more and Philadelphia Railroad, for persons coming by 
those routes; or if notice is given in time,a carriage will be 
sent to either of the places {ree of charge. 

JOHN M. DICKEY, 
SAMUEL DICKEY. 


H. BRISCOE—DENTIST—has removed to No, 214 
e Walnut, above Eighth street, south side, Philadel- 
ia. where he will be happy to see his friends, and others 
ho may need his professional services. Having been in 
the constant practice of Dental Surgery for the last ten 
years, and given, as he believes, entire satisfaction to those 
who have employed him, he is emboldened to solicit still a 
share of public patronage. Mr. Briscoe gratefully acknow- 
ledges the favour which has been bestowed upon him hith- 
erto, and hopes, by a faithful discharge of the duties of his 
profession, to merit and receive its continuance. 
ap 4—4i* 


‘| HE CHEAP BOOKS rORE,.—Edwards’s Works ; Char- 

nock on the Divine Attributes ; Witherspoon’s Works ; 
Murdock’s Mosheim’s Church History ; Dwight’s Theology; 
Hili’s Divinity ; Dick’s Theology; Macknight on the Epis- 
tles; Davies’ Sermons; Dick's Lectures on the Acts; Hur- 
mer’s Observations on Scripture; Henry's Commentary ; 
Robert EHali’s Works; Leland on Revelation; Pulpit Cyclo- 
pedia; Campbell on the Four Gospels; Paxton’s Iilustra- 
tions of Scripture ; Comprehensive Commentary; Horne on 
the Psalms; Collyer’s Lectures; Cruden’s Concordance ; 
Robinson's Gesentus’ Hebrew Lexicon; Robinson’s Greek 
Lexicon ; Hahn's Hebrew Bible; Van iss’s Greek Septua- 


sale at 
DANIELS & SMITH’S 
New and Second-hand Bookstore, N. W. corner of 
Fourth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
ir Second-hand Books bought. mar 7— 3t 


ROSPECTUS.—lt is proposed to publish (if sufficient 
encouragement be given,) a volume of Revival Szr- 
MONS, embracing a series of discourse=, on awakening sub- 
jects, preached in numerous Revivals, by Daniel Baker, 
formerly pastor of the 2d Presbyterian church, Washington 
City, and now of Hully Springs, Mississippi. In addition to 
the Sermons there will be an Appendix, containing some re- 
marks on the subject of Revivals, together with many strik- 
ing anecdotes under the head of “ Inieresting Recollections.”” 
s.—The volume will be a duodecimo, of about four 
hundred pages, printed on good paper with large clear type. 
Price, neatly bound in muslin, one dollar; m ealf and gilt, - 
one dollar and filty cents. One copy allowed for every 
twelve paying subscribers, 

Xr Subscribers’ names received at the office of the Pres- 
bytenan, No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, or No, 
23 Centre street, New York. ap 4—3t 
‘TEAS, &c.—Just received, a general assorimen 

of iresh new crop Green and Black ‘Tea, some of which 
are of extra fine quality. Young Hyson and Black Tea> 
Thirty-three chests of highly flavoured Souchong Black 
Tea, at retail at 50 cents. This is much the best Tea ever 
sold by the subseriber at the same price. Fifty half chests 
of good quality Souchong, for common family use, at 37} cts 
by the box. Also, best quality rose flavoured Tea, ~ Also, 


ap 4—4t 


bs.| on hand one thousand of the best Jersey and Cineirnati 


sugar cured Hams, for family use, with the usual assort- 
ment of the best goods kept in family Grocery Stores, wines 
and liquors excepted. Goods carefully packed for the 
country. SIMON COLTON, 

N. E. corner of Chestnut and Tenthstreets, Philadelphia. 

N.B —Having bought the ‘T'eas chiefly at the public sales 
in New York, I can sel) them as low as can be had at any 
wholesale or retail store in the city. i it ie 

may 10—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT. 


No. 93 Centre, corner of Reade street, New York 
and No. 37 South Seventh strect, Philadelphia, 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifiy Cents if paid in advance, 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible. 
No subscription received for a icss term than one year.— 
All subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 


trary,will be considered as wishing !o continue their sub- 


scription; and their paper will be.sent to them accordingly. 
No paper discontinued anti! all arrearages are paid, exeept 
at the discretion of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 75 
cents; each repetition of do. 50 cenis. For 8 lines or less, 


and 91 South Kighth sireet, below Walnat, 
dec 20 §. Ww, COLTON | 


first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cent: ~ 
Payments for advertisements to be made ipadvance, 
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